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FARM MACHINERY SECTION, NEW JERSEY STATE FAIR 


This photograph, taken by a representative of American Agriculturist, shows a corner in the agri- 
cultural implement section of the Interstate fair association at Trenton, N J, in 1902. The exhibits 
were numerous and attractive. Farmers evidently appreciate the great educational value of such ex- 
hibits and are each year becoming more interested in the machinery display at state fairs. Manufacturers 
also recognize the value of these shows for exhibiting their very latest implements to the best advantage. 
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Uncle Sam Knows a Good Thing 


when he sees il, which is the reason he takes so mvch pride in the 


CREAM 
U. S. SEPARATOR 


The U has many points of 
superiority, but the following three 
are sufficient to make it 

Tue Most DesirRABLE To Own: 

Clean Skimming—Holds the 
World’s Record. 

Safety — All gears entirely 
enclosed in iron cases. 

Durability— Most thoroughly 
and substantially made. 
further information, write 
for illustrated catalogue. 

For Western trade we transfer 
our Separators from Chicago, La- 
Crosse, Minneapolis, Omaha and 
Sioux City. Address all letters to 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., s Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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The Editor 


of this paper would not permit us to advertise 
in his columns if he did not know that we are per- 
fectly responsible and that we treated all our customers 
with absolute fairness. Every farmer and seedsman should 
own a first-class high-grade Fanning Mill. We have just sucha 
mill that we have been selling all over the country for the past 15 
years, having sold over one hundred thousand in U. S. and Canada, 
We guarantee it in every particular and sell it on the most liberal 
terms imaginable. You can buy a 


CHATHAM Fanning Mill 


On the Installment Plan 
or on a 3 Years’ Note. 










It 
protects 
you 


Over 
10,0000 
of 
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“Enabled me to get Scents a bushel more for my wheat.’’—W. F. Beum, Caldwell, Kansas. 
“Cleaned my wheat and got 5 cents a bushel more than that which was sold from the 
thresher, and had the screenings left to feed.’"—C. V. Lambrigger, Chilicothe, Missouri. 
“We use five Chatham mills with sackers. They do perfect work cleaning all kinds of seeds 
from timothy to seed corn, and are all and more than you claim for them.” 
—J. R. Ratekin & Son, Shenandoah, Iowa 


We want you to know more about our Fanning Mill and our lib-ral 
plan of selling than it is possible for us to tell in an advertisement. 
We have a book, *‘How to Make Dollars Out of Wind,”’ which 
gives full description of our mills and a lot of other useful infor- 
mation regarding seeds, how to sow, how to clean, etc., 
which we send free. We want this book in your hands, 
Will you not kindly send us a postal card for it? 


M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO. Ltd. 
110 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


Mills on erhibition at @ Exchanae Avenue, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicauyo. 















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Seasonable Farm Books 


We present, herewith, a short list of standard 
agricultural books. We have an authoritative 
book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 
tributions. These works are to-day at the very 
head of literature in their respective fields, and 
their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 
curacy is widely known. For particulars, de- 
Scriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 


agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 
to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 


| asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 





mailing. 
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Turkeys and How to Grow Them aap te 
The Study of Breeds 


Edited by Herbert Myri A treatise n th 
natural history and orig f the name of turke I I - 0 
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ORANGE. ‘JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


52 Lafayelle Place, New York, Building, Chicago 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 72 
Profitable Farming in the South. 





Coming originally from South Dakota, Mr 
Oo. P. Flatten of James City county, Va, 
bought and settled upon his present farm four 
contained 209 acres and was 
considered one of the poorest farms in the 
county. He paid $2250 for it in cash, and 
last year sold 50 acres to a farmer friend from 
Minnesota for $1400. At the time of a recent 
visit by the editor of American Agriculturist, 
the newcomer from Minnesota was buildng an 
up-to-date cozy cottage and reported himself 
pleased with the conditions he found 
there. Mr Flatten said he came from the 
northwest to the south into a more equable 
climate, largely on the account of his wife’s 
health. He is satisfied with the fertility of 
the soil and is surprised at its productive- 
ness when properly handled. 

Several of Mr Flatten’s boys, now grown, 
stated that they prefer the climate and other 
conditions in Virginia to the severe winters 
of the northwest. In fact, the family were 
perfectly satisfied and have made the old, so- 
called abandoned farm bloom in four years. Y%t 
well stocked with up-to-date cattle, 
and swine. It is producing splendid 
of crimson clover, oats, corn, peanuts, 
potatoes, etc. He has at present 12 
head of cattle, headed by a full-blooded Jersey 
bull, three years old. 

He also has a flock of 52 sheep and is selling 
the lambs to supply the local demand for meat 
in his section. At the time of the visit, April 


years ago. It 


well 


is now 
sheep 
crops 
sweet 


For Week Ending August 34, 1903 


27, the sheep were grazing in a young Kieffer 
pear orchard, four years old, in which crimson 
clover in full bloom was knee high. It was 
an inspiring sight to see such a thrifty, vigor- 
ous young orchard with such a splendid cover 
crop being utilized and grazed over by a fine 
lot of sheep. The lambs were as plump as 
any seen in more northern sections. 

At the time of our visit the swine were graz- 
ing in a wooded lot along a hillside through 
which flowed a stream of crystal water. This 
side hill was considered the most useless and 
valueless part of the farm by its former owner, 
but Mr Flatten has cleaned it up and says it 
is an ideal range for swine. When asked if 
possible to see some of his swine he called 
them up and the picture shown was secured. 
It represents some of the pure-bred sows as 
well as other native stock upon which he is 
working. 

After sweet potatoes and peanuts are har- 
vested, the swine are turned into the fields 
and allowed to work them over. Mr Flatten 
says it is remarkable how quickly they pick 
up and how much fat they put on in these 
fields. They are also given plenty of green 
feed, such as cowpeas and crimson clover. This 
season Mr Flatten has 15 acres peanuts, three 
acres sweet potatoes, 40 acres corn, 26 acres 
oats, with cowpeas, soy beans, crimson clover 


and other crops necessary to carry him 
through. When first called, Mr Flatten was 
charring locust posts by burning the butts 


before they were set in the ground. He believes 
posts charred in this way last much longer 
than when set in the ground without it. 
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Eradicating Weeds on the Farm. 
DR L. H. DEWEY, U S DEPT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tell me the best method of getting rid of 
bamboo on ground that cannot be cultivated 
on account of rock, but makes good pasture 
except for this weed.—[Thomas M. Dalton, St 
Lawrence County, N Y. 

I am uncertain what plant your correspond- 
ent has in mind, as there are no species grow- 
ing without cultivation anywhere in the north- 
ern part of the United States to which the 
name bamboo may be properly applied. It is 
sometimes wrongly applied to some one or two 
species of greenbrier. These are perennial 
plants belonging to the genus smilax. They 
are usually found in moist land or on rocky 
hillsides, and as they are abundant and trouble- 
some in situations such as are described by our 
correspondent, it is possible that the plant 
which he desires to get rid of is a greenbrier. 

These plants are propagated from seeds, and 
also from perennial roots which are very tena- 
cious of life. Their growth may be checked 
by burning the land over or by mowing them. 
Grubbing them out would be effective, but it 
would probably be impossible to do the work 
thoroughly in rocky land. Burning over the 
land, followed by close grazing with sheep to 
keep all vegetation down, or by seeding with 
clover or grasses and increasing the fertility of 
the land so as to produce a thick growth which 
will check out the greenbriers, will probably 
prove effective. 

ee eee ee 

Give Clean Culture to garden vegetables and 

keep weeds down. 




















PRODUCING GOOD SWINE ON A VIRGINIA FARM 


An enterprising farmer in James City county, Va, is O. P. Flatten. 


He is a firm believer in the value of swine and is developing a herd 


of blooded Poland Chinas. At present he has ten brood sows headed by a full blooded Poland China boar. A large land owner who has al- 
ways lived in the south, when asked by the editor recently about the possib‘lities of raising swine in that section, said he considered land too 
valuable for that purpose, and furthermore he did not think there was money enough in pigs to bother with them. On the other hand this 
Norwegian farmer from the northwest told us that August 4, a year ago, four of the sows shown above, in one week dropped him 26 pigs. All 
these were sold by the middle of November and netted him $78.50. The same four sows the first week in February this year produced 22 


pigs; the last of which was soli the last week in April at an average price of $2.50 each. 
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Making a Cement Lined Silo. 


GILLETT, NEW YORK, 


124 


GEORGE G, 

My silo was modeled after that on the farm 
of H. B. Gurler of northern Illinois. So far as 
I know it is called the Gurler silo, and it differs 
from the old style in many respects. Mr Gurler 
has six silos on his farm, ranging from 20 to 


56 feet in diameter and 39 feet deep. The 
largest piece of timber in any of them is a 2x4 
and the thickest board is % inch. The inside 


is plastered with portland cement and no silage 
can come in contact with any wood. The damp- 
ness of the silage cannot pass through the 
cement to cause decay. When finished the silo 
resembies a mammoth fruit jar, perfectly air- 
tight. 

This style of silo will be adopted just as soon 
as the farmer can be convinced of its practi- 
cability. He has been taught to believe that it 
is necessary to use large sticks of timber in 
constructing a silo. My silo is round and needs 
no hoops on the the 
boards on the inside act as hoops. 
I cut my 2x4 studs and boards from 
my own woods and had to buy only 
My silo 


outside, as 


the cement, nails and lime. 
is 12 feet in diameter, 30 feet deep, 
extending 5 feet into the ground. 
The stone wall for the first 5 feet is 
built of firestone, laid lime 
mortar. The silo is inside my barn. 
I cut my long. If 
the ob- 
tained, and 


with 


studding 25 feet 
length cannot be 
can be lapped 


required 
they 
spliced. 

I cut 
inches 
twice. I made 
diameter by crossing 
boards, then striking a circle 12 feet 
in diameter, sawing off the ends of 
the nailing two 
of narrow %-inch board around the 


%-inch boards 6 
board the 
a wheel 12 
four 


enough 


wide to silo over 


feet in 
14-inch 


boards, and strips 


circle. This made a wheel or form 
to work by and gave me the re- 
quired diameter. The wheel was 


laid on the stone wall and 2x4 stud- 
ding set 12 inches from center to 
center all around the outside of the 
wheel. After all the studdings were 
set they were stay-lathed, so as to 
remain in position. I then nailed 
two courses of W%x6-inch poards 
around the bottom, on the outside of 
the studs. I raised my wheel about 
brought the studs against it 
secured them in correct posi- 


7 feet, 
and 
tion. 

I then used all the knotty %4x6- 
inch boards for boarding up the inside. The 
others I took to a circular saw, tilted the table 
and made three strips of lath from one board, 
beveling the edges to an angle of 45 degrees. 
This I did so as to hold the cement. After 
boarding the inside over once I nailed on the 
laths, leaving a crack between them to receive 
the cement. I used six-penny nails for the 
boards and eight-penny nails for the laths. To 
the studs on the inside I fastened the ordinary 
building brackets, bolted to the wall and left 
them there until the silo was finished. I took 
them down after plastering with cement was 
completed. I raised the wheel to the topeof the 
silo and continued the work of putting on the 
boards and laths until the whole was covered. 

I boarded up the outside 3 feet high, begin- 
ning at the bottom. were no. other 
boards on the outside, except two courses at the 
top, to protect the silo in case the silage cutter 
should rest against it. My doors are built one 
above the other. They are about 24 inches 


There 





Fig 1—Form of silo showing doors. 
Fig 3—a, stud; b, 1-2 inch board; ¢, 1-2 inch lath; d, 1-2 inch cement. 


wide and 30 inches high, and I left a 30-inch 
space between each door. The doors are 
exactly like the remainder of the silo, being 
boarded, lathed and cemented on the inside. I 
cased the door frames on the inside, allowing 
the casing to extend about % of an inch over 
the studding to receive the door. 

I used the best portland cement, one part 
of cement to two parts of coarse sand. I 
cemented to within 3 feet of the top, putting 
on about the same thickness as required for 
plastering a house—that is, % to % an inch. 
The cement should be troweled down some, so 
as to force out the water, making the surface 
as smooth as glass.. Begin at the top and work 
down, taking down the stagings as the cement- 
ing proceeds. 

The stone work at the bottom of the silo 
should also be cemented. I have only 1 inch 
of boards altogether on my silo, % of boards 
and %-inch of lath. Should anyone feel that 
this is not enough they can nail two courses 

































































WORK OF THE SEASON 


had seen so many failures in keeping silage and 
such a loss of silage that I wanted to get the 
very best available. I think I have it 

The bill of lumber and capacity of a roun@ 
silo 16 feet in diameter, 30 feet deep is about 
as follows: Capacity 5760 feet or 117 
tons. It will contain enough feed to last one 
cow 5760 days. The will be 48 feet in 
circumference and will require 48 studs 2x4 and 
2880 feet of 14-inch boards for the inside board- 
ing, allowing nothing for waste or outside 
boarding, which will come extra, if it is desired, 

Cold Storage for Bartlett Pears—Il. 


PROF 8. H. 


cubic 


silo 


FULTON, U S DEPT OF AGRI, 


The effects of the wrapper upon the keeping 
quality of Bartlett pears put into cold storage, 
as noted in these columns recently, was not so 
pronounced as general impressions would lead 
one to expect. However, whenever a difference 
existed it was always in favor of the wrapped 

fruit. But another point of impor- 





_—_ an Te it tance relative to the value of the 
4x30 j wrapper was observed. The wrapped 
fruit colored more evenly and clearly 
in storage than did the unwrapped, 
and was entirely free from discolor- 
ation, from bruising and chafing, 
ay 1 which the unwrapped fruit showed 
i Door to some extent, in all packages. 
Rx 30 Two kinds of wrappers, common 
| print paper and California fruit 
paper, were used. Between the two 
. si i kinds theré was no difference so far 
r*) as the keeping of the fruit was con- 
Fig 3 | os cerned. -_ 
Five weeks from the date of stor- 
{ pee ing, the pears were consigned to a 
f commission merchant of Buffalo, 
who removed the fruit from the 
l storage house and offered it for sale. 
{ The fruit which was still firm and 
Door sound when removed from storage 
! 24x30 handled well, and as the weather at 
{ this time was cool, ripened slowly. 
| That which was fully ripe and only 
moderately firm when removed from 
| the storage house soon commenced to 
l Canes deteriorate. Had the weath r been 
warm at this time, it is doubtful if 
ce some of the riper lots would have 
! held up long enough to be dis- 
{ posed of. 
To summarize briefly, the logical 
| a tininiees a conclusions to be drawn from this 




















DETAILS OF SILO WITH CROSS SECTION OF WALL 
Fig 2—Wheel used in construction. 


on the outside about every 6 feet. Should one 
wish to build a silo outside of his barn, he 
could clapboard his studs on the outside with 
rough boards and thus make it weatherproof. 

Should the cement ever crack it can be 
repaired by taking half a pail of cement with 
the same amount of water, mix thoroughly and 
apply to the surface with a whitewash brush. 
I looked up the silo question pretty carefully 
and had opportunity to see all kinds, but found 
that my cement silo is satisfactory in every 
respect. Cement is much cheaper than wood, 
can be put on in half the time, and needs no 
paper, paint or coal tar for covering. I had as 
good a mason as I could find to do my work, 
yet he knew nothing of putting cement on wood 
and, of course, would not warrant it. I told 
him that I had built the silo and he was only 
plastering it and to forget that he was using 
cement and working in a silo. Since building 
my cilo I have seen many like it in the west 
and all are giving the best of satisfaction. I 


test appear to be as follows: 1. A 
temperature of 32 degrees is con- 
ducive to the long keeping of Bart- 
lett pears in cold storage, while a 
higher temperature correspondingly shortens 
the keeping period, particularly if the fruit has 
been spbjected to more or less delay in storing; 
2, the ventilated crate is the most desirable 
package for general use in the cold storage 
of Bartlett pears. For carefully selected 
wrapped fruit, however, the 40-pound box is a 
highly satisfactory package. The barrel is too 
tight a package and contains too great a bulk 
of fruit and consequently should not be used. 

3. Delay in storing is disastrous to the keep- 
ing of Bartlett pears in cold storage; 4, the 
wrapper protects the fruit from bruising and 
chafing, causes it to color more evenly and is 
slightly beneficial to the keeping quality of the 
fruit; 5, Bartlett pears should not be held too 
long in cold storage but should be removed 
while still hard and sound, and allowed to ripen 
out of storage. If allowed to become fully ripe in 
the storage house the fruit deteriorates rapidly 
upon remova! from storage and is apt to become 
soft and worthless before it reaches the cus- 


























tomer. During the past ter years a considerable 
export trade in California Bartletts has been 
developed as a result of conditions similar to 
those which have existed in the eastern states. 
Eastern growers and dealers have, however, 
been deterred from undertaking systematic 
exportation of this fruit through the belief 
that certain difficulties exist which would make 
the enterprise “unprofitable, or at _ least 
extremely hazardous. Some of the more impor- 
tant of these difficulties appear to be the perish- 
ability of the eastern grown Bartlett, lack of 
refrigerated space in the compart- 
ments of ocean and uncertainty 
regarding the requirements of the European 
trade in this fruit. 

With of securing 
these and other points concerning which doubt 
existed, the shipments last season and those 
of 1901 were made. At the 1902 winter meeting 
of the New York fruit growers’ association the 
of the first shipment was given in 

Prof W. A. Taylor, pomologist in 
charge of field investigations, United States 
department of agriculture, under whose super- 
vision been made. As 
shown by Prof Taylor at that time, the results 
were highly satisfactory. The fruit landed in 
perfect condition, and netted the growers con- 
more the home market price. 
Since the outcome of last year’s shipment was 
not further review that of 


available 
steamers 


a view information upon 


outcome 
detail by 


these shipments have 


siderably than 


so similar I will 


1901. 
TRIAL SHIPMENTS TO LONDON IN 1902. 


All the pears contained in the carload ship- 
ment of September, 1902, were supplied by F. 
M. Bradley of Niagara county, N Y. The run 
of the orchard was packed, with the exception 
of defective and very small fruits. The crop in 
Mr Bradley’s orchard last season was moder- 
ately and the fruit was smooth and 
sound, but not of large size. It was what might 
be called an average crop, both as to quality 
and quantity. The pears from this orchard 
might easily have been duplicated last season 


heavy 


in most of the Bartlett orchards of western 
New York. The fruit was picked while still 
quite immature, ohly an occasional specimen 


beginning to show a slight yellow color. 

In packing, two grades designated ‘‘standard” 
and “select” were made. All but about 10 per 
cent was wrapped either in common print paper 
or California fruit wrappers. Three styles of 
packages—40-pound boxes, 20-pound half-boxes, 


and barrels—were used for the shipment. The 
boxes and half-boxes were such as are used 
for pears by California fruit growers. As fast 


as packed the fruit was loaded, with the least 
delay possible, into a refrigerator car provided 
The total number of packages 
contained in the shipment was 210 boxes, 617 


for the purpose. 


FARM AND FIELD 


half-boxes and 10 barrels. The car left the 
station at midnight, September 9. 

The details of the transfer in New York were 
arranged by W. M. French, representative of a 
London commission house, to whom the fruit 
was consigned. The consignees were requested 
by Prof Taylor, to report in detail upon its 
condition on arrival, to advise what other pears 
were in the market at the time this shipment 
was sold, where from and the prices of such 
pears on the day of the sale of Bartletts, to 
criticise the packages and method of packing, 
and in rendering account of sales to note 
actual charges against each kind of packages 
for cartage, market dues, etc. They were also 
requested to place a portion of the fruit in cold 
storage for a few days after arrival, if found 
practicable, in order to determine the durabil- 
ity of the fruit in storage after crossing the 
ocean, and to place the remainder on sale at 
once after arrival. This trial of durability was 
not made, however, through fear on the part of 
the corsicnees that the fruit would.not endure 
the test. 


CONDITION ON ARRIVAL AND SALES. 


From the London report it appears that the 
steamer Minneapolis, on which the fruit was 
shipped, arrived at Tilbury dock September 22, 
nine days from New York. All the fruit was 
sound and in good condition. It was green 
when taken out of the refrigerator, but within 
48 hours it was quite ripe and fit for consunfp- 
tion. There was little difference in condition 
and appearance between the fruit packed in 
California paper and that in newspaper. In 
the opinion of the consignees, however, the 
newspaper is the better wrapper, as it is firmer 
and gives more protection to the fruit. 

They strongly advise that all pears should be 
papered, as the extra expense is more than 
compensated for by the less risk. They further 
reported that during the Bartlett season they 
generally have a supply—smaller or greater 
according to the crop—of pears from France, 
and also of home-grown. The latter consists 
of Williams’ (Bartletts), Calebasse, and several 
other kinds, but the quantity is very limited. 
Last year Williams’ and other sorts of English 
pears were particularly short. The principal 
French varieties are Williams’, Duchess, Beurre 
Hardy and Glou Morceau. All these are regu- 
larly sent to the London market, the bulk being 
Williams’ and Duchess. Last season, on account 
of the heavy rains in France, nearly every 
variety suffered in appearance, which naturally 
helped the sale of California and American 
fruit in general. 

The London firm states that there can be no 
question that the English people are taking to 
American pears. As a final comment on this 
Bartlett pear shipment, under date of October 
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CLOVER HULLER AT WORK ON THE FARM OF W. A, EATON, OCEANA COUNTY, MICH 
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14, 1902, they make the following statement: 
“We certainly think that seven years out of 
ten there will be an opening here for this 
variety, provided it arrives clean and in good 
condition.” 
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Handling the Corn Crop Economically. 


JACOB F. SMITH, MINNESOTA. 





My method of handling the corn crop is to cut 
it with a corn binder. The work can be done at 
the rate of about ten acres a day. The bundles 
are dropped in piles of four, two piles making 
a fair sized shock. Two men can easily do the 
shocking. 

After the corn is cut and shocked, nothing 
more is done until the shredder arrives. This 
is usually owned and operated by some thresher 
company. When the shredder arrives I place 
it near my barn, so that the corn fodder may be 
blown into the hay mow. One team with two 
wagons haul away the ear corn. Four other 
teams with two men haul in the corn fodder 
from the field and deliver it to the shredder. 

I usually shell my ear corn and use the cobs 
for fuel and mix the shelled corn with oats, 
and sometimes with barley, grind and feed to 
my milch cows. The fodder is used in place 
of hay and is highly relished by all my farm 
stock. I often grind the shelled corn by itself 
and feed it when fattening steers. 
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Raising and Hulling Clover Seed. 


W. A. EATON, OCBANA COUNTY, MICH. 





My farm contains 160 acres, beautifully 
located, bordering on the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan. The soil ranges from. gravelly, 
sandy loam to heavy clay loam. Eighty acres 
is under cultivation, 20 acres fallow and pas- 
ture, the remainder, 60 acres, being woodland 
and forest. 

A splendid, never failing spring gives rise to 
a creek which is about 80 rods long, when it 
leaves my premises. I have never made it a 
practice to wantonly destroy the trees on my 
woodlot, but have used most of the timber in 
some form or other. My princ‘pal crops are 
medium red clover, corn, potatoes, oats and 
wheat, making a four years’ rotation. I seldom 
let clover sod lie more than one year, harvest- 
ing one crop of hay and one of clover seed. 
I usually harvest the clover seed with the 
ordinary mowing machine and horse rake, but 
do not consider it the best way. I hired a 
man with an old-fashioned reaper to cut my 
clover for seed one year and left it in the 
gavels until I drew it direct to the huller. It 
was the cheapest and most satisfactory of any 
work I ever had done; but it is a plan that 
cannot be depended upon, for one is not always 
able to get a huller when ready. 

I think many people make the great mistake 
of leaving the clover lying in the gavels for 
days and weeks before securing. If I have 
no other means of protecting my seed, I stack 
it just as soon as it is dry enough. I make 
a practice of trying to use up all of my hay 
and rough fodder by feeding it to stock on the 
farm, thus helping to keep up the fertility of 
the soil. Of course merchantable potatoes and 
wheat are put on the market but all other 
grains are used for feed. 

To have the best success producing clover 
seed, one must be sure to cut the hay or first 
crop when it is in full bloom cr before. If the 
first crop commences to turn brown and dry 
up, or ripen, it greatiy reduces the seed crop, 
besides being worth very much less for hay. 





—_ 
Stirring the Curd in cheese making should 
be continued until it is properly firmed or dried, 
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Pocr Prospects for Corn. 

Weather conditions during the month 
of July were favorable for the corn 
crop in the northern part of the com- 
mercial belt, and moderately unfavor- 
able in the southern part. Carefully 
consolidated local returns made by 
American Agriculturist’s crop observers 
at the end of the month show that as a 
result of these mixed conditions there 
has been further decline in crop pros- 
pect during July. The general average 
of condition is returned at 79.1, against 
81.7 last month and 88.9 last year at 
this date. This is one of the lowest 
conditions ever reported in the history 
of crop reporting, the August prospect 
for corn having been lower but three 
times in 34 years. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of the corn crop August 1 by 
states as reported by our county cor- 
respondents: 
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It was pointed out in our report a 
month ago that the crop had secured a 
late start, that its development was un- 
even and that there was a marked lack 
of vigor in the plant. None of these 
conditions improved during July, the 
progress during the month having hard- 
ly been equal to that of a normal year, 
and the result is a prospect which is 
measurably worse than a month ago, 
because the season for growth and de- 
velopment of the stalk is now largely 
past. 

In the contemplation of the lateness 
of the crop, there has been a tendency 
on the part of some observers to over- 
look the serious lack of moisture which 
has prevailed in the southern half of 
the commercial corn belt. During June 
and the greater part of July there was 
a continued deficiency in rainfall in 
this district, the effect of which can- 
not but be serious on the final corn 
yield. Between June 7 and July 27 the 
total rainfall in this district ran from 
25 to 60% of a normal, and in the great- 
er part of the district a normal supply 
of rainfall was not received during any 
week of the seven. This lack of rain 
was accompanied by cool weather con- 
ditions most of the time, and as a re- 
sult was lacking in the sensational fea- 
tures which usually characterize seri- 
ous drouth. On this account little at- 
tention has been paid to it, but the ef- 
fect of a shortage of moisture during 
the critical period of plant growth must 
be shown when the season for harvest 
arrives. 

=a = : 
Fair Potato Probabilities. 

The condition of the potato crop is 
somewhat lowered as the result of the 
July weather situation as forecasted in 
American Agriculturist two weeks ago, 
The decline, however, is not severe and 
should present conditions be even mod- 
erately well maintained until harvest, 
the crop may fully equal the average 
return. The average condition as tabu- 
lated from the returns of county corre- 
spondents, is 84.7, against 90.3 a 
month ago and 90.6 on August 1, 1902. 

The decline which is shown is large- 
ly in the southern half of the commer- 
cial corn belt. 

Insect enemies are reported less fre- 
quent than for many years, for some 
reason the season appearing to be un- 
favorable for their development. Taken 
as a whole, it may be expected that the 
potato crop this year, in spite of unsat- 
isfactory condition in parts of the east, 
resulting from the June drouth, prom- 
ises a crop little, if any, below the av- 
erage, but at the same time conditions 


OUR 


are present in the way of blight and 
rotting which, should they develop 
during August, may easily result in a 
further depreciation of promise. 

The condition of potatoes by states, 
as reported August 1 by American Agri- 
culturist’s correspondents, is as follows: 
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Liberal Hay Crop Certain. 


Returns this month from American 
Agriculturist’s county correspondents 
confirm what has been previously said 
relative to the western hay crop, but 
show a yield in the eastern district a 
little smaller than was anticipated. 

Harvest conditions were almost ideal 
throughout the western district and the 
large crop was generally secured in un- 
usually good shape. There has been no 
loss this season through stress of 
weather, nor is the quality of the crop 
impaired. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated rate of yield of hay per acre 
this year by states, in tons, subject of 
course to slight correction when our 
final estimate of the crop in tons sha!]l 
be submitted: 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF HAY YIELD, 
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A moderately good condition of sum- 
mer pastures through a considerable 
part of the western district is noted. 
Last year at this time summer pas- 
tures were better than for many sea- 
sons, but this year no better, if quite 
as good, as in a normal year. In the 
Ohio valley and in portions of the Mis- 
souri valley, pasturage available is 
hardly as good as usual, but farther 
north, in the upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valleys, there has been an abun- 
dance of rainfall and as a result the 
pasturage is good, 

ell 


A Disappointing Wheat Crop. 





At the beginning of the period of 
spring growth, or in our April crop re- 
port, American Agriculturist pointed out 
certain features in connection with the 
wheat crop which had been generaliy 
overlooked, but which it was believed 
would become important factors in de- 
termining the rate of yield. At that 
time the condition of the crop was re- 
ported very high, both by public and 
private authorities, the reports being 
enthusiastic enough to indicate practi- 
cally an absolutely perfect crop. We 
pointed out at that time that while the 
appearance of the plant above ground 
was almost perfect, yet as a matter of 
fact, the conditions which governed the 
seeding of the crop last fall and which 
surrounded its pericd of fall growth 
were such as to render it almost im- 
possible to secure a high rate of yield. 

The crop was seeded late on account 
of fall rains, the seed bed was wet, 
and while the season was prolonged 
sufficiently to admit of normal growth 
before the winter set in, yet there was so 
much moisture that only a limited root 
development was necessary to maintain 
vigorous top growth. Under such con- 


ditions the roots were not in keeping 





SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


with the appearance of the tops, and 
a plant thus developed, however well 
it might look at the beginning of the 
period of spring growth, was not con- 
stituted to go through the ordinary 
vicissitudes up to harvest without suf- 
fering serious loss. 

The monthly reports from that date 
up to’the present time have shown a 
constantly declining condition of winter 
wheat and we have insisted that the 
final rate of yield wouid be less than 
the condition indicated. Threshing is 
now pretty well completed over a con- 
siderable part of the belt, and well ad- 
vanced everywhere, and the results to 
date fully justify everything that has 
been said in these columns. Not only 
is the rate of yield smaller in every sec- 
tion of the belt east of the Missouri 
river, but it is smaller than even the 
modified estimate which was current at 
the time the crop was cut. 

THE CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT 


is materially lower than was reported 
July 1, the general average as consol- 
idated from local returns being 77, 
against 86.5 a month ago. The weather 
conditions of the month, while not es- 
pecially unfavorable, at the same time 
have not been such as to repair any of 
the crop damage suffered during June, 
and the present lowering of condition 
is in part due to a better appreciation 
of the loss which has been suffered, 
and in part to the further damage in 
southern Minnesota and in South Da- 
kota by the excess of rainfall, followed 
by blight and an unusually serious at- 
tack of chinch bugs. 

Harvest is now under way and there is 
some indication at least that the same 
disappointment which has been ex- 
pressed in the winter wheat belt may 
be repeated in a modified way in the 
spring wheat territory. 

The following statement shows a pre- 
liminary estimate of the rate of yield 
of winter wheat, together with the Au- 
gust 1 condition of spring wheat, by 
states: 

CONDITION OF WHEAT BY STATES. 
Winter Spring 





Winter Spring 
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The Department of Horticulture at 
the St Louis world’s fair has just is- 
sued a circular which gives very com- 
plete information with regard to every 
possible question which may arise with 
relation to that department. The in- 
formation contained in the pamphlet is 
all new and is brought together at a 
considerable expenditure of labor in or- 
der that every person interested may 
be able to participate in an intelligent 
way in the fruit exhibit at St Louis. 
A copy of this pamphlet will be mailed 
free to anyone who asks for it. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Frederic 
W. Taylor, Chief, Department of Hor- 
ticulture, World’s Fair, St Louis, Mo. 


a prosperous year, judging from the 
business done by the breeders’ associa- 
tion. There were registered 4753 cows 
and 2088 bulls, while transfers were is- 
sued for 4889 cows and 2270 bulls. The 
registration showed a gain of one-fifth 
over the previous year. 





Pomological Society Report—For 
reference purposes at next year’s St 
Louis world’s fair, Chief F. W. Taylor, 
ir charge of horticulture at that city, 
lacks the report of the American pom- 
ological society for 1873. He would like 
to hear from someone having a copy 
for the year named. 





Commercial Agriculture. 
Reduced Yield of Peppermint. 





Peppermint growers so fortunate as 


to have a fairly good rate of yield 
ought to receive remunerative prices, 
The crop as a whole was far _ from 
promising at the first of August, this 
true both in New York and the west- 
ern fields. The serious May drouth in 
Wayne county, N Y, greatly interfered 
with late set plants, while such mint 
as was in the ground before the dry 
weather appeared bids fair to afford a 
good yield of oil. 

A large acreage is under this crop in 
southern Michigan, the heaviest pro- 
ducing area, but a small rate of yield 
of oil is anticipated, possibly less than 
two-thirds the average. In Wayne 
county, N Y, less mint was planted 
than anticipated under the stimulus of 
higher prices for oil, because the roots 
were light and it required a large num- 
ber to set an acre. 

The wholesale market for peppermint 
oil is $2.50 to $2.75 per pound in tins 
and $2.85 to $3 in bottles. The New 
York Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
notes the sale of 1000 pounds in the 
west at better than $2.25. 
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Irregular Apple Promise. 





As the result of a general and com- 
prehensive investigation into the pros- 
pect of the apple crop, American <Agri- 
culturist is enabled to state that the ag- 
gregate volume this year p: 
be little smaller than that of last year. 
It must be understood, however, that 
in this report, as in all reports of the 
volume of the apple crop, the only basis 
of comparison is the total production 
of apples. There are no data by which 
the crop can be divided into varieties 
or upon the basis of quality, an1 while 
the present crop in the aggregate num- 
ber of barrels produced gives promise 
of being very little less than that of 
last year, as a matter of fact the dis 
tribution and the supply available is 
very widely different. Another thi) 
which must be remembered, a favorable 
autumn at times brings surprising de- 
velopment in apple orchards, so that 
summer estimates must be mace sul- 
ject to possible later modification. 


omises to 


The present investigation shows that 
in important apple districts which do 
not contribute materially to the com- 
mercial supply, the crop this year is 
decidedly heavier than last year and 
better than it has been for a numbe! 
of years. To all appearances the crop 
in New England, New York ani Can 
ada will run 20 to 25% less than last 
year in the aggregate, although the 
quality, especially in Canada, is very 
materially better. In the western com 
mercial district, Ohio and 
apparently in the neighborhood of 10% 
below last year’s small crop, whilt 
Michigan, Illinois, Towa and Kansis, 
ithe western and sozthwestern Ben Da 
vis district, are fully 20% short of last 
year’s very moderate yield. On the other 
hand, in the middle Atlantic states 
from Pennsylvania south to Virginia 
and westward, and including the terri- 
tory immediately south of the Ohi? 
river, the crop is not only larger than 
last year, but is above an average year 
both in quantity and quality. 

It is the general opinion of com) 
tent observers that the New England 
crop, especially cf Baldwins, is better 
in quality than last year, while in New 
York there is no doubt that both fun 
gus and scab have worked less injury 
than last season. Last year the crop 
in Nova Scotia was very small and of 
unusually poor quality. This year the 
present indications point to a cro) 
about equal to the average and of 
quality very good. In Cntario the crop 
is smaller than last year but the qual- 
ity is so much better that probably 
there will be a larger volume of No 1 
apples than was harvested last season. 

Ba #1e western belt the small crop of 
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last year is followed this year by on? 
of still smaller proportions, and as is 
always the case, producers have given 
very little attention in the way of 
spraying their orchards because of the 
The result is poor quality 


light yield. 
unsatisfactory situa- 


and a generally 
tion. 
The following statement shows the 


averuge promise of the apple crop Au- 
gust 1 in states west of the Allegha- 
nies, upon the basis of 100 representing 
an absolutely perfect crop. It must be 
always borne in mind that in the case 
of fruit a perfect crop is an ideal con- 
dition which is never reached, as there 
never has been a case when all or- 
chards and all trees were in bearing in 
the same year. As a general proposi- 
tion, it may be regarded that a condi- 
tion somewhere in the neighborhood of 
85 will be a normal apple promise in a 
fairly good year. Upon this basis it 
will be seen that while the present crop 
is short in the west, there is no entire 
failure of the apple crop in any entire 
district, and as has already been point- 
the shortage in the states here 
is in a measure made 


ed out, 
reported upon 








HORTICULTURE 


Spraying Grape Vines. 


JOHN W. SPENCER, CHAUTAUQUA CO, N Y. 





I have several plots of grapes that 
have been treated for the grape root 
worm by spraying. One lot was not 
sprayed at all and acted as a check on 
the other two. The unsprayed vines 
were badly marked and many clusters 
of eggs were found on them. On the 
sections sprayed thoroughly about the 
time the beetles emerged, there was 
very little marking on the foliage and 
few egg clusters. Still another lot were 
sprayed about the same time and a 
second time about eight days after- 
ward. There was little or no marking 
visible and practically no egg clusters 
on these. For spraying I use four 
pounds arsenate of lead to 50 gallons 
‘water. I believe the grape root beetle 
can be thoroughly handled if the rem- 
edy is applied at the right time. 

Applying the remedy, however, is 
only half the problem. The other half 
lies in finding men who will apply 
the spray thoroughly and at the proper 
time. The leaves must be covered with 
the spray to be protected and must be 


POTTED PLANT OF CYTISUS RACEMOSUS IN FULL BLOOM 


a species 
in early spring 
United States. 


The Cytisus are 
shrubs which bloom 
northern half of the 
greenhouse plants, 
picture of which 
early 
Started into growth 
repotted as soon 


is here hown. 


again 


good crop in the 
and south of the 


g00d by an unusually 
middle Atlantic states 
Ohio river. 


CONDITION OF APPLE CROP AUGUST 1, 
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Gooseberries for Cold Climates—In 
South Dakota the Houghton is the only 


One which is perfectly hardy, but 
Champion and Pearl are recommended 
for trial. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich the earth. 


of ornamental, 
and summer. 
Some 
among the most popular of which is Cytisus racemosus, a 
They 
spring, transplanted several times 
in February and 
as they start into new 


growing, free flowering 
They are not hardy in the 
varieties are very popular 


low 
of the 


grown from cuttings started in 
then hardened off. They are 
after flowering are cut back and 
growth. 


are 
and 


the eggs are deposited. 
Fruit growers of the Lake Erie valley 
have never before been called upon to 
fight for the life of their plants with 


there before 


a spray pump, and as a consequence 
very few of us know what thorough 
spraying means. It is considerable 


more than they use on potatoes for the 


beetles, 





The Gold Plum has been very satis- 
factory with me. In Montgomery 
county, Ala, I put out a lot of trees in 


January, 1896, and they bore heavily 
the next summer. The fruit was a 
beautiful, rich gold color with deep 


and I found 
20 cents per 


ready sale for 
quart.—[S. N. 


red blush 
it here at 
Stern. 





I have taken American Agriculturist 
most of the time since 1857 and would 
not want to be without it. I take sev- 
eral farm papers, but yours is the first 
to be looked through.—[A. Whipple, 
Lake County, O. 


State Officials Discuss Pure Food. 


At the meeting of the national asso- 
ciation of state dairy and food: com- 
missioners held at St Paul, Minn,: last 
month, and briefly reported in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, August 8, Chief Al- 
vord of the dairy division United 
States department of agrieulture urged 
for the highest. standards for dairy 
products, especially those intended for 
export. He showed the necessity of 
this high standard if we wish to com- 
pete with foreign producers. 

Dr Wiley of the division of chemistry 
read a most interesting paper showing 
how he had conducted his famous 
borax experiments on a class of young 
men. He gave no results as his compu- 
tations are not completed. This ad- 
dress was discussed by Profs Shepard 
of South Dakota and Ladd of North 
Dakota. These gentlemen agreed in 
denouncing the use of any and all pre- 
servatives until such time as thorough 
scientific investigation had proved 
them absolutely harmless to the health 
in every way. State Chemist Eaton of 
Illinois read a paper on Food stand- 
ards. He showed the necessity of hav- 
ing these standards as a_ guide to 
chemists and as a basis for legal cases 
arising in the enforcement of the food 
laws, 

Manufacturers’ day witnessed some 
lively discussions. Most of the man- 
ufacturers claimed that it is impossible 
to put up certain lines of goods like 
catsups without the use of preserva- 
tives. A notable and striking excep- 
tion to this old plea was set forth in‘a 
paper by R. J. Evans of Heinz comra- 
ny, claiming that there is no neel of 
antiseptics in canned goods (to which 
all agreed) and that even in catsups 
sterilization by heat and smaller pack- 
ages would take the place of antisep- 
tics. Dr Wagner of the Corn Products 
company gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the products now derived from 
corn. He also stated that hereafter all 
products such as syrup, jams, jellies, 
etc, would bear a label describing ex- 
actly the contents of each package. 
This appealed to the convention as 
doth right and commendable. 


Basket and Question Box, 








Cultivating Corn—Farmers cannot 
be too careful about the quality of 
corn they plant. We paid $1.50 per 
bushel for our seed this year, while 
some of our neighbors bought an infe- 
rior seed for $1. Their fields show their 
failure. We have about 40 acres of 
Silage corn planted on our farm and it 
looks well. We use a fine-tooth harrow 
on it as soon as planted, afterward the 
weeder, then a tooth cultivator and 
following that an ordinary cultivator is 
run through the corn lightly.—[W. M. 
Peck, Delaware County, N Y. 


Apples and Pears in Cold Storage— 
H. W. S., New Jersey: The tempera- 
ture commonly employed for keeping 
these fruits varies somewhat with dif- 
ferent systems and houses. Exper.- 
ments by the United States department 
of agriculture has shown 32 degrees t9 
be most satisfactory. Rates for stor- 
age are about 50 cents per barrel for 
apples for the season and 20 cents pe: 
barrel the first month for pears and 15 
cents for each succeeding month. 


Seeding of Millet—G. H. 
Jersey: Millet may be 
the rate of one-half to one _ bushel 
per acre; one-lalf bushel is su’- 
ficient, provided the soil is in good con- 
dition, and weather favorable. Sed 
may be obtained from any large seeds- 
man advertising in American Agricul- 
turist. The price usually 
$1.50 to $2 per bushel. German 





S., New 
seeded et 


millet 





ranges from | 


should not be seeded much later than | 
the first week in July. 
Mint Culture— 5 3 H. S., Pennsylva- 


Peppermint is sold when harvest- 
ed to distillers, who secure an essential 
oil from it. Many farmers operate in- 
expensive stills of their own. 


nia: 


The Florerce Blackberry — Will 
George E. Goldsmith of Orange coun- 
ty, N Y, the originator of this black- 
berry, send American <Agriculturist a 


few notes regarding his experience with 
this berry this season. Several persons 
have asked for his address, 
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THE BREAK DOWN 


is usually in the wheel. They receive the strain and 
wear. They dry out,spokes and feloes rot, tires 
come loose. Get the service out of wheels you do 
out of gears by using 


Electric Metal Wheels, 


You have a wagon for a life 
time. Electrics are the staunch- 
est, tightest, easiest running 
wheels made, Straight or stag- 
gered oval steel spokes, cast in 
the hub, hot riveted in tire. Broad 
tires,no rutting, light draft,any 
——. fitany wagon, 

rite for free illustrated cata- 
logue on Electric Wheels and 
Handy Wagons. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86, Quincy, Ills. 


GOOD CIBER 


and more of it Pong hm sm: 
of apples can only be secured by 


mT HYDRAULIC” 














DER PRE 
gl in various sizes, ES 


wer. The only press aw: Ea 
a di ~~ at wor d’s fair, —_ 
sent free upon uest. 
Hiydraulic Preas Mig. © 
3 Main ot. Mt. Giles Onto. 








Climson Clover Seed Wns. S0"%.now eaay- 


R. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 

9 Lar, ag Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 











BLIZZARD 


Gutter 


Does everything, oats 
hay, straw, en nsilag e, 
shreds fodder and iif 
the silo to any height; 
alldoneby one machine. 
Sold on full guarantee. 
te for catalogue. 
Joseph Dick 
Agricultural Works, 

Box 24, Canton, Onio. 























SEPARATORS AND PO 


for 1, 2 and 3 horses; level or even tread. 
Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand_ 









and Power Gece: Shellers, Feed Cutters; Feed Mills; Saws; 5 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H, P., mounted or stationary. 
THE MESSINGER MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pa. 





SS &> & § 
A Sheller 
That Shells 


clean and lasts long. 
lt’s one of many pat- 
terns (you probably 
recognize it) of famous 


Bg FREEMAN 


Our little book shows and describes 
themall. Writeforit. Windmills, Feed 
Cutters, Wood Saws, etc., shipped 
straight trom factory. Ask for catalog 104 


S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Go., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


2B DD & CO © 


CUTTERS ii owen. 


They require less m.. nd any other blower because the 
wheel containing the knives also contains paddles which throw 
and fans which blow. A two-horse tread power will cutand ele- 
vate 4 tons of ensilage per hour, and a 10h. p. engine 20tons per 
hour. Nochains, belts or cogs to slip and waste power. Also 
silos, horse powers, engines, carriers, saw machines, etc. 


HARDER MFG. CO., COBLESKILL, N. Y. 











Apples 


in one operation by using 


' QOODELL APPLE PARERS 


Seven styles. 60 cts. to $20. 
Hand or power. Write for Booklet 
Coodell Co., 72 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 


PARE 
CORE 
SLICE 
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The Golden Harvest 


will bring more gold to the farmer if 
he uses complete fertilizers contain- 
ing not less than 6% actual 


Potash 


The importance of Potash in grain 
culture is explained in our books which 
we mail /ree to all farmers who write 
for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 

















LIVE STOCK 
What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids 
coursing the veins and affecting the tis- 
They are commonly due to de- 
fective digestion, but are sometimes in- 


sues. 


herited. 
How do they manifest themselves? 


In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
pimples and 
boils, and in weakness, languor, general 


salt rheum or eczema, 


debility. 
How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that 
has suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 








EMPIRE DRILLS 


| | 
j RES a aie + OS 
ing 1 THI) ee “ye hyd 
} Way Ly if ! ay Ly ty Mt 


~Ajm = 
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‘ ACCURATELY MEASURE 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 
WITHOUT CHANGE. 


That is, if you set the Empire 

Feed to sow any amount from 24 
to 128 quarts per acre, it will sow 
exactly that amount of wheat, 
oats or any other small grain 
without further change. Ag 

stand of grain is assured,when you 

- sow with an Empire Drill. 
Empire Grain Drills do not bunch, : 


skip or choke. Made in all styles and sizes. 


Write for Free Catalogues. 
EMPIRE 


AMERICAN SEEDING 


31 Monroe Street, 





DIVISION 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

















A Veterinary Specific. 
QUARANTEED _ 





Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 


It acts on the Digestive, Respirative Organs, their 
. nares supply and on the Blood, Send for booklet 
‘*Horse 
merchants and users. 12th year’ssale. $1.00 per can 
of dealers, or by mail or express, prepaid. 


Newton Horse Remedy Co., 


and Indigestion Cure. 


ABSOLUTELY WHAT IT8 WAME /MPLIE8, 


roubles,” and Strong Recommends from 


Toledo, Ohio. 


























Quality Counts 
above everything else in an ensilage and dry fodder 
cutter, The quality of the machine and the machine 


itself; quality of work and the ability to run witha 
light power, 





The GALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut four 
lengths of feed. Any length of elevator desired. 
Easy to feed and fast workers. Safety fly wheel 
and safety treadle lever—prevent all accidents. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue and look it over 
before you buy. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Toot Co. 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





‘THE LUCKY “4-LEAF CLOVER” 


Plymouth Cream Extract- | 
oris the CREAM ofthem all. | 
Inner can quickly remova- 
water all around and 
under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than any 
No water required 5 
Special air 
ventilator. 
faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour. 
Express charges prepaid 


ble; 


other. 
months in year. 
chamber with 
New and original 





Oatalogue free. 


Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Obie 








CAN YOU AFFORD IT? 


You certainly cannot 
afford to have horses 
lamed from Spavin, 
Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, when they may 
be cured by simply 
using 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure. 


It cures allthese and 





all other forms of lameness. Think about itand then act. 
Asa liniment for family use it has 
Book “A Treatise on the 


Price 61; 6 for 85. 
no equal. All druggists. 
Horse" mailed free. Address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 








FA RM and Summer Home for Sale—Located in the beauti- 

ful Lebanon valley near the Berkshires. Fine drives 
andyinparalleled scenery. Charming location on high ground. | 
No malaria or mosquitoes. House 15 rooms. Large barns. 
120 acres. Address Chace, care American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Flintkote Roofing 


Will keep the barn nice and warm and dry 


Very easy to lay, inexpensive and fire-proof 
} 





A sample gladly sent free of 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON 


arge 








Send 50 ctsfor my guaranteed formula for KKEP- 
ING EGGS PERFECTLY FRESH for8 months 
ata cost of l cent per dozen. Non-poisonous, no salt, 
no grease. Reed Johnston, Lock Box 7,Cincinnati,O, 





Our Guarantee of Advertisers 





See 
on Editorial Page. 





ABORTION DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Retention of Placenta ame poy 
Failure to Breed. and the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 

for circular. Address 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

















Stop That Rattling 27 nccieet sees ne har the 
ine complete with 
Guaranteed to do 


paint; anyone can operate. Mach 
100 washers sent on receipt of £2. 
the work. Your money back if not as represented 


RAPID TIRE TIGHTENER CO., Station F, Toledo, Ohio" 





Make old buggy run like a new one. 
cure for wabbles and rattles. 
and very profitable. 


Hardware Specialty Co., Box 110, Pon*ias, Mich 





EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Sure 





Quick seller | 
AGENTS WANTED 


AND DAIRY 


Cattle and Horses in Canadian Northwest. 


Northwest Canada has a celebrated 
range section comprising southern AIl- 
berta and western Assiniboia. It is 
here that the bulk of the cattle and 
horses are raised. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that no grain is raised 
in the stock section or no stock in 
the grain. In nearly every part of the 
Canadian northwest live stock of all 
kinds do well. The great abundance 
of grains and grass even in the oldest 


Wy Pe rif i % a ee r y ad 


INTERIOR VIEW OF PIGEON HOUSE. 
See next page. 


part supply first-class feed for all kinds 
of stock. They do well, and in many 
places most farmers have a moderate 
supply of the various kinds of farm an- 
imals. In the range country, however, 
stock can be raised and finished more 
cheaply than anywhere else, so it is 
there that the large herds and flocks 
abound. On the other hand, grain, 
beets and vegetables are raised in the 
range country partly through the aid 


of irrigation and partly natural rain- 
fall in favored localities. 

The northwest territories now sup- 
port about 250,000 cattle and 50,000 
horses. Conditions in Alberta and 
Assiniboia are pecularly favorable to 


cattle raising and many fortunes have 
been made from this source. The en- 
tire district is especially well watered 
by the great Saskatchewan river and 
its almost numberless tributaries. There 
are also a great many lakes filled with 
water the entire or a part of the year. 
The wild grasses known ioccally as 
bunch, buffalo, blue joint, etc, more 
than 40 varieties, are abundant, dry 
on the stem, providing nutritious feed 
throughout the year, winter as well as 
summer, spring and autumn. The num- 
ber of cattle is so small in proportion 
to the grazing area available that the 
animals are always well supplied. When 
it is remembered that cattle are fat- 
tened and finished for the export mar- 
ket without grain, the excellence of 
the grazing is apparent. There can be 
no possible doubt concerning the sup- 
ply of feed. 

The ranchmen of this favored region 
have dealt wisely with the problems in- 
volving the development of their herds. 
They have spent considerable money, 
which has been more than returned in 
securing full blooded bulls of the beef 
breeds, notably Shorthorns, Herefords, 
with a very few Angus and Galloways. 
The leggy longhorn has’ disappeared 
and in his place we find the compact, 
low-down, profitable, high grade de- 
scendants of the above-named breeds. 
The quality of northwest Canadian 
range cattle is a surprise to anyone 
who has not previously visited that 
section. These cattle sell for export at 
$45 to $50 per head at the home ranch. 
As it costs very little to raise these 
cattle, the profit is large. The steers 
are usually marketed at three and four 
years old. Calves locally bring $14 to 
$16, three-year-old cows $32 to $37, 
herds, all kinds, $28 to $30. In the 
farming section smaller herds are kept 


and feed is provided for the winter 

months. They require and are given 

more attention than the range cezttle. 
Horses are also of a very high order 


and are profitable live stock. Here, 
too, breeders have been wise and the 


visitor sees on the range herds of large 
build, well proportioned horses suitable 
for farm and dray work anywhere. This 
class of animals is secured by choos ng 
large, roomy mares, the best 
be had in that region, and 
them to purebred Clydesdale or Per. 
cheron stallions, principally the former, 
The colts on the rich pastures de elop 


that can 
breeding 


plenty of bone and muscle and are 
readily purchased by dealers. A few 
thoroughbred and _ trotting stallions 
have been taken into that region and 
some very creditable roadsters§ are 
found. The native grasses and the pure 
air develop stamina. Good three-fourth 
blood draft horses at three years sel] 
readily for $75 to $150 each, | Vv 
farmer can raise a few horses ith 
profit. 

Now what of the climate for stock 
raising? In the firming sections 
is considerable rain and snowfall, con- 
sequently provision, in the way of el- 
ter and feed, has to be made. 7 is 
no more difficult or expensive thin in 
similar situations in other farming re- 
gions. In the ranch sections climatic 
conditions are especially favorable. The 
atmosphere is dry and cool in su r. 


There is sufficient rainfall, 12 to 14% 
inches, to develop the range gr en 
spoken of above. In winter the r is 
clear and cold, with very little wind. 
There is 


the grasses. 


seldom much 
Late in 


snow to cover 
February the 


winter usually breaks up, wild flow- 
ers appear in March and lure 
ing April the rolling surface of the 
country is covered with green. grass 


and beautiful blossoms common to pruai- 
rie regions. Being so far north the 
days in summer are vé ry long, causing 
rapid and vigorous growth. 

The climate is greatly modifi by 
the chinook winds (warm currents of 
air from the ocean) which come through 
the mountain melt the snows 
and keep the atmosphere dry. The ef- 


passes, 


fect is wonderful, taking the edge off 
the cold weather, doing much to pre- 
vent disastrously low temperatures in 








PIGEON HOUSE AND COVERED 
See next page. 
winter and high ones in summer. As 
will be seen, the conditions are y 
satisfactory for stock raising, more 80 
than in most parts of the North Amer- 
ican continent. Sheep and hogs do 
well and dairying is especially profit- 
able. These latter industries will D¢ 


treated in another article. 


—_— 

Straight Backs in Hogs—The back 
should be straight, broad and « ily 
covered with flesh. Viewing th 10g 
from the side the back should be 
straight in aged animals and slightly 
arched in all young stock. With ad- 
vancing age the back is almost ire 
to settle, thus the straight b ed 
young animal usually develops into a 
sway backed aged animal. Width of 
back is very essential. Many hogs are 
so sharp in the back that they are 


designated as “sun fished.” When fat 
they should possess an even covering of 
firm, thick flesh.—[Prof W. J. Kennedy, 
Iowa. 
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ROUNDUP OF HORSES, MUSQUITO CREEK, SOUTH ALBERTA 








The Truth About Squab Raising. 


The details of squab raising are ex- 
plained in a recent bulletin of the de- 
partment of agriculture, written by 
William E. Rice, a practical New Jer- 
sey poultry breeder, who has had £5 
years’ experience with poultry and ten 
years’ with pigeons. He truthfully says: 
“There is money in this industry if in- 
telligently managed, but the breeder 
must know how to begin and how to 
proceed after a beginning has been 
mide. I have found some very rough 
places along the road to success.”’ 

That there is money in sjuab raising 
is shown by the fact that at one time 
Mr Rice disposed of his flock and buiid- 
ings: five years ago he started again 
with a single pair of birds, buying a 
few from time to time until a small 
but well-selected flock was obtained. 
This tlock has paid all expenses of ev- 
ery kind, the bills for erecting two new 
houses at a cost of $250 each, and the 
Wages of a man two days in each week 
to dress squabs and clean out the 
To-day he has a flock of 600 
pairs of good birds in healthy condition 
and yielding a fair weekly income. 

The most important thing in start- 
ing right is the site, which must be in 
a spot well drained, facing east or 
south, sheltered from prevailing winds 
and not exposed to extremes of heat, 
cold or wind. A shallow stream of pure 
running water for drinking and bath- 
ing is desirable. The house is as im- 
portant as the site. 

It should be built in sections for no 
more than 250 pairs, and not more than 
50 pairs in each section, and designed 
so as to be well ventilated, easily kept 
clean, secure from attacks of mice, rats 
and other animals, and not subject to 
drafts of air. Mr Rice’s houses are 
4) feet long, 12 feet wide, 9 feet to peak 
of roof. Nest boxes are made 12 inches 
wide, 9 inches high and 12 inches long, 
as shown in accompanying interior 
view. A covered yard or fly 32 feet long 
and 8 feet high is attached to the house 
as also shown. 





houses. 


DESIRABLE VARIETIES FOR SQUABS, 

The Homer is recommended as the 
best variety of pigeons to keep for 
Squab raising. These birds are large 
and healthy; are good workers; are 
the best of feeders; are of quiet dispo- 
sition when properly mated; and their 
eggs are generally fertile. The Runt, 
Which is the giant among pigeons, is 
highly spoken of by some breeders be- 
cause the squabs are so large, but they 
are not prolific, and it takes an extra 
00d pair to yield four pairs squabs per 
year. Dragoons probably rank next to 
Homers, and are particularly useful in 
crossing with Homers. Straight Dra- 
B0ons are about a week longer in ma- 
turing. The Duchesse variety is pre- 


ferred by some breeders, but they are 
not as good feeders as Homers and 
have feathered legs, which is objec- 
tionable in squabs, 

A variety of feed is needed, for wheat 
and cracked corn if long continued will 
fail to produce the best squabs. In ad- 
dition to these, Canada peas, millet, 
kafir corn and hemp are needed. Boxes 
should be provided of fine salt, cracked 
oyster shells and ground charcoal, to 
which the pigeons can have free access. 
Birds should be fed twice a day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, at regular hours, and 
it is important that one person always 
do the feeding alone. Pure water 
should also be provided at all times. 

As the old pigeons feed the squabs 
on a special feed called pigeon milk, 
which they secrete, it is unnecessary to 
feed the young before they leave the 
nest. When feed is at prevailing prices, 
it costs from 50 to 60 cents per year to 
feed each full-grown pigeon. The houses 
should be whitewashed at least once 
a year and cleaned once a week. The 
flies should also be cleaned four to six 
times a year. 

Squabs are killed by bleedivg in th> 
mouth and are hung up by the feet to 
allow bleeding out. They are picked 
dry, then put into a tub of cold water, 
to take out the animal heat and make 
the birds more firm-and plump. An ex- 
pert picker can kill and rough pick 20 
squabs an hour, or completely dress 12 
to 15. The feet and mouth must be 
cleaned of all filth and blood. After 
drying they are packed in a basket or 
box with ice and sent to market. In 
one year Mr Rice produced from 4.5 
pairs of birds 4400 squabs for market. 


-— 





A Peculiar Disease of Chickens. 
DR COOPER CURTICE, R I AGRI COLLEGE. 


What ails my chickens? Nice laying 
hens and young chickens are alike af- 
fected. The first symptoms we notice 
are weakness and inability to keep eyes 
wide open, followed by eyes becoming 
closed. Occasionally they struggle as 
though trying to stand up. There is 
no swelling about the head and the 
comb is red. The bowels become loose 
and sometimes the discharge is yellow. 
In a day or two they are unable to 
leave the roost and sit with heads 
hanging down at neck’s length. At this 
time there is a slimy discharge from 
the mouth. Besides chickens, we lose 
ducks and turkeys.—[Lucie H. Blaine, 
Perry County, Pa. 

The description leads me to infer that 
the fowls are suffering from a com- 
municable disease, and it is possible 
that if the data concerning the number 
of fowls, the manner of housing and 
yarding and feeding were at hand, that 
no practical advice could be given as to 
how to save the rest of the flock. On 
such farms, the fowls are usually scat- 





tered far and wide and any disease of 
a communicable nature that may in- 
terpose upon them, is so thaqroughly 
seattered that one could scarcely deal 
with it. 

If Miss Blaine has a poultry house or 
can make temporary houses in the corn 
fields, and remove all the fowls that 
are apparently well to them, and yard 
them there for a few days, I believe 
that she may be able to stay the dis- 
ease. However, in fear that she might 
carry diseased animals with the heal- 
thy, it might be better on the whole, 
to move the temporary houses each 
week for the next few weeks. Of course, 
any field would do and it might be 
better to use am open fiel& before final- 
ly locating them on the corn field on 
which they should eventually be per- 
mitted to roam. 

Thorough cleaning of the poultry 
houses and whitewashing with a thor- 
ough liming of the roosts and the 
ground if the house is not floored, 
would be best. The yards, if abandoned, 
should be plowed or spaded. If no 
runs are used, then the better way 
would be to lime those places imme- 
diately adjoining the chicken houses, 
and abandon thent for some time. If 
the disease has gone over nearly all 
the chickens, all new ones should be 
kept separate when added. 

On such farms, it is always better to 
begin again slowly until one is quite 
sure that the disease has died out. In 
summer the presence of new hens upon 
the place for six weeks would be a 
good sign that the disease had given 
out, for otherwise, they would some of 
them be taken sick if they were kept 
under the conditions that the old ones 
were. From the symptoms given, I 
presume this disease has been called 
limberneck in some parts of the coun- 
try. I have not met the disease, but 
Miss Blaine should write to the United 
States department of agriculture at 
Washington, D C, for a scientific de- 
scription of it. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95, 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95. 








This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing be 
Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low perees made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 










A dozen bucket bowls 
but only one 


Tubular. 


We alone make the 
Tubular, all competi- 
tors make the old style 
bucket bowls, They 
cannot make tubular 
bowls because of our 
patents. The Tubular 
is worth fifty per cent 
more than any of the 
old style bucket bowl 
separators, as thousands of dairymen will 
testify. Write for Catalogue No. 100 
THE SHARPLES Co., P. [4. SHANPLES, 
Chicago, Illinois. West Chester, Pa. 
























Proper Cau- 

tion is Com- 5 
tible 

Earnings’ of 


HIS COMPANY is well established and well 
known. Its patrons are conservative, cautious 
men. They know the Company's record of 10 

years’ growth, its present strength, indicated by 

Capitaland Surplus, $1,100,000 
Assets, . . ~- $1,600,000 

They know that, operating under State Banking 

Dept. supervision, we pay promptly (quarterly, by 

check) 5 per cent. on all sums, for every day we have 

the money; and it is withdrawable at pleasure. Let 
us give you full particulars. WRITE Us. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


1138 Broadway; New York. 


3 
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Ask for “The 
100% Farmer” which we mail free. 
dence Agr’| College, 410 Nebr. St., Sioux City, le. 





Young Man! 


No more guessing for 
me. I put in a new 
ood Steel Trussed 
Lever Stock Scale this 
spring, and now I sell my cattle at my 
weight at the farm. They treated me 
right. Their catalogue and circulars 
are absolutely free. Better write. 


OSGOOD SCALE 0@., 
105 Central St., 
Binghamton, N. Y¥. 

(Established 1865, ) 



































BUY DIRECT FROM SAIN BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
rofits. Ia use years. a ee by the 
range. Low Tb ot rite for Sam: 

0. W. INGE! Le 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FF 
. 
You can cure Bone Spavin, or Blood 
Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint or_an 
blemish hard or soft, Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny or Eneo-Spcang. also Lump Jaw 
in cattle, with very little trouble or cost. 
Our two booklets tell you how and prove 
that you can doit, andwe will guarantee 
gon success in every case, er ; 
‘armers and stockmen are doing it our 


= If you have a case to cure write us 
nd we will send you the books free, 


FLEMING RROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Ohicago, IIL 
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Terms. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE- ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. A yerer’s subscript.on free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commerce at any 
time during the year. Specimen copy free, lor- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
year, postpaid. ‘The subscription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cost. to the subscriber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time youc 
subseription is paid, hus Jan04 shows tuat pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1901, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES-— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribe s should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. ‘Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal, This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliabie and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him, 
It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we wiil 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, ete, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared. It is a condition of this 
contract that in writing to advertisers you state 
that you saw their advertisement in the Americar 
Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money orders, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps_ preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 

NEW YORK, AUGUST 15, 1903 
The season is well advanced and fruit 
growers and farmers who contemplate 
exhibiting at fairs or at the St Louis 
exposition next year should be at work. 
Make careful selections and do every- 
thing possible to see that most perfect 
specimens are taken to represent va- 
rious classes. 


—— 
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With such representative men on the 
board of control at the New York ex- 
periment station at Geneva as those 
recently appointed, Messrs Olin, Rouse 
and Ward, farmers can reasonably ex- 
pect that their interests will be looked 
after from every point of view. This 
particular trio represents the live stock, 
nursery and floral interests, a very 
important combination. We bespeak 
for them a successful term of office. 

ae it cpecmteimeaaie 

Why should not farmers and their 
wives take a vacation the same as city 
business men? A week or two of 
change and rest will prove beneficial 
as well as instructive. The best way 
to take an outing is a carriage drive 
of 100 or 200 miles through surround- 
ing counties. Twenty to 25 miles a day 
can be easily made with a good horse 
and carriage. One can see much more 
in this way than when riding at ex- 
press ,train speed. 

ie EEE ee 

The fact that stock can be grown 
profitably in the south has been demon- 
strated by a Norwegian farmer from 
South Dakota, who settled on one of 
the so-called abandoned Virginia farms 
four years ago. He has headed his 
dairy with a full-blooded Jersey bull, 
has built up a flock of sheep and herd 
of swine as good as can be found any- 
where in the east or northwest. There 
is still much cheap land in the south. 
A splendid opportunity is open for 
farmers with small capital and plenty 
of energy, who are familiar with up- 





EDITORIAL 


to-date methods and are willing to 
practice what they preach. There is 
no better illustration any place of what 
can be done on many of the so-called 
abandoned farms, and the possibilities 
ef that section when properly handled, 
than the result accomplished by the 
colony of Norwegians from the north- 
west in eastern Virginia. They have 
torn down the old, dilapidated build- 
ings, cleared up the fence rows, grubbed 
up brush and undergrowth, _ trans- 
formed the sage and sassafras covered 
fields, built new houses and farm build- 
ings of modern, up-to-date styles, and 
with implements of the latest designs 
they have made these unsightly old 
plantations blossom and produce as 
never before. 
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The difference between speculation 
and investment needs to be more gen- 
erally recognized, to judge from the in- 
quiries we receive from large numbers 
of subscribers who seek our financial 
advice. In speculation, you risk your 
principal, in the hope of making large 
profits! In investment, on the contrary, 
the aim is to insure safety to principal, 
even to the extent of small dividends. 
This is a good rule, therefore: 

Speculate only with what you can 
afford to lose. 

Invest first for safety to principal, 
the income being secondary. 

eS le a 

Milk producers of the five states ter- 
ritory evidently mean business and are 
organizing locally along right lines. The 
recent field meetings held at Lowville 
and Glenfield show clearly that the 
farmers who make the milk for New 
York city intend to have fair play. We 
understand from the leaders who have 
charge of this work that farmers in 
different sections are taking hold of the 
contract with the people’s pure milk 
company as ratified at the recent Binge 
hampton meeting with much confi- 
dence. 





_ 

Stockmen will find an _ interesting 
country in northwestern Canada. Con- 
ditions there make the raising of cat- 
tle and horses very profitable. This is 
briefly described elsewhere in this is- 
sue and will be followed later by an 
article on sheep, hogs and dairying. 
Splendid grass and water and a com- 
paratively moderate northern climate 
render the stock irdustry in all its 
branches attractive. 

- 

Now that the state and county fair 
season is close upon us, farmers should 
keep their eyes open for grain, fruit, 
vegetables and other material for exhi- 
bition purposes. The fair primarily is 
an educational institution, and the 
farmer can do much to carry out 
admirably this idea, by selecting and 
exhibiting the products grown on the 
farm, in addition to the various kinds 
of live stock. 








We are always glad to see our friends 
when they are passing through New 
York city. Our doors are not barred, 
but wide open. If you can stay but 
five minutes, come in anyway. 
=> —— 

Where nurserymen and fruit growers 
have practiced fumigation they are 
more convinced than ever that it is the 
enly practical way of controlling va- 
rious kinds of insect pests. There can 
be no doubt about the deadly nature of 
the gas, and no animal life can possibly 
live through it where it is properly gen- 
erated and handled. Plant lice or 
aphis cannot withstand the fumes of 
this gas, and are quickly destroyed. 
The gas does not affect insect eggs, but 
there is no opportunity for the living to 
escape where it is generated. 
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Your letter to advertisers will be 
given the most careful attention, if, 
when writing them, you state you heard 
of their goods through this paper. Our 
contract with subscribers will protect 
you against fraud. Try once and see 
how much you can save by ordering 
goods direct from our enterprising ad- 
vertisers, 


For Better Farm Fairs. 


Agricultural Experts on Fairs Work. 





The series of articles published in 
American Agriculturist on fairs im- 
provement have attracted wide 
attention. In this connection the fol- 
lowing expressions of opinion by lead- 


ing agricultural authorities are of 
interest :— 
American Agriculturist has raised 


a great question. Certain it is many 
county agricultural societies are very 
feeble and inefficient, and I think an- 
other thing is certain—that what the 
neighborhoods in which they are held, 
lacksis a few able, self-sacrificing farm- 
ers. What really happens is, that a few 
men get together before the fair is held 
and rack their brains to discover some- 
thing that will draw the _ rabble, 
whereas the plans for a county fair 
should be begun as soon as the pre- 
miums of the fair of the previous year 
have been paid. Somebody must ride 
through the county and energize the 
people. In the main, I approve of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s suggestions, but 
there are some with which I do not 
agree. For instance, I see no reason 
why an agricultural fair should be 
turned into an athletic field. 

When the fair is held, let it be so 
far as possible a school of agriculture. 
This means that there must be an 
amphitheater large enough to accom- 
modate several hundred people and 
several animals. Here, in the presence 
of the visitors, who should be comfort- 
ably seated, the judge decides the pre- 
miums, and here, too, arrangements 
may be made for him to bring, say, the 
first and second premium animals to- 
gether and tell why the one is superior 
to the other. If some lectures are to 
be given in cooking, then there must be 
a large and ocmmodious room in which 
to give the lectures and the practice. 
Make the fair either an agricultural 
school or a picnic. You cannot make 
it both at the same time.—[I. P. Rob- 
erts, New York. 

The ideas concerning agricultural 
fairs expressed in American Agricul- 
turist are most excellent. If the sug- 
gestions made were carried into effect 
it would certainly result in the great 
improvement of many of our fairs. Our 
institution stands ready to co-operate 
in every possible way with the agri- 
cultural societies of the state. Of course 
the station has no funds for carrying 
on such a work, but if the fair asso- 
ciations would meet the station half 
way, it would be only too glad to assist 
them in laying out grounds, planning 
gardens, and doing similar work that 
would be of inestimable service to the 
visitors to the fair. It would not cost 
the fair associations much to lend the 
station the small financial aid it would 
need in order to successfully co-oper- 
ate with them.—[Andrew M. Soule, Di- 
rector Tennessee Experiment Station. 

The suggestions in American Agri- 
culturist in reference to the improve- 
ment of agricultural fairs are, in my 
judgment, good. In our state, the fairs 
are not now supported by state funds, 
and such assistance as the station or 
college might give would naturally de- 
pend on whether the authorities desired 
such assistance. Should they do so, we 
could assist fairs in many ways, point- 
ing out the work of the agricultural 
college and experiment station.—[E. B. 
Voorhees, Director New Jersey Exper- 
iment Station. 


—__ 
Experimental Plots at Worcester. 





The experimental plots of land at the 
Worcester fair this year promise to 
prove one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibition. Prof William P. 
Brooks, of the Massachusetts agricul- 
tural college, who is in charge of this 
department, recently visited the exhibi- 
tion grounds and laid out the experi- 
mental plots. He selected a piece of 
land, back of the cattle sheds, which 
had been stripped very largely of its 
loam when the track was built. Quite 


a little soil, however, was formed from 
decaying weeds, etc, and some little 
growth of grass had come up. This 
was thoroughly plowed and harrowed, 
and Mr Gilbert, of the experiment sta- 
tion, later planted the grounds to soy 
beans, hungarian grass, and rape. 

The idea is to conduct experiments 
with different chemical fertilizers. The 
ground has been laid off in strips, and 
different combinations of nitrogen, pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid will be used 
and compared with a strip on which 
nothing was placed. The work is along 
the same line as the experiments that 
have been conducted at the college. A 
strip has been left to be used for any 
new plants that may be introduced 
from time to time. The intention is to 
continue these experiments from year 
to year. 

an 


Good Roads Idea Gaining Favor. 





In Pennsylvania, the state aid idea 
has taken firm hold. The plan just 
adopted is for the state, the county, 
and the township to co-operate in the 
work of building and improving the 
roads. The state is to pay two-thirds 
of the expense, and the county and 
township in which the work is done 
each one-sixth of the expense. The 
state has made available for this pur- 
pose $6,500,000 to be expended during 
the next few years. 

The principle involved in the state 
aid plan is exactly the same as that 
involved in the scheme for national 
aid which has developed such popular- 
ity recently and embodied in the 
Brownlow bill. The fundamental idea 
of both is that road improvement is 
not merely a matter of local interest 
and responsibility, but a matter of in- 
terest and concern to the whole people; 
or, to put it another ‘way, road building 
is coming to be viewed as a species of 
internal improvement belonging in the 
same class as river and harbor im- 
provements. 
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Shrinkage in Oats Harvest. 


The condition of the oats crop when 
harvested is reported at five points be- 
low the figure at which it stood July 
1. This decline is most marked in the 
districts of large production in the 
Mississippi valley, and is the result of 
the rust which appeared upon the crop 
over a very large area just before har- 
vest began. At the time it was the 
general belief that the appearance of 
rust was too late to materially affect 
the result of the harvest, but threshing 
operations to date show a disappointing 
rate of yield, which is most marked 
where the rust was prevalent. 

The quality of the crop is somewhat 
varied. The season for harvest and 
threshing was unusually favorable, so 
that the grain is very clean and bright, 
but up to the present commercial hand- 
ling, as well as the common sentiment 
among crop observers, indicates that 
the grain is light in weight. 
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Building Up the Farm—I was buy- 
ing imported hay for 30 cows and five 
horses. There came a drouth in May 
and June, and I tell you Mr Editor, it 
was good sharp work to keep even with 
the world. With the same amount of 
manure put in drills directly under the 
corn found me March 1, this year, with 
enough bright early cut corn fodder to 
feed my cows to about August 1. I 
could on these poor lands afford to buy 
and give away a manure spreader 
every year, rather than do without one. 
Then, too, I have 400 bushels corn for 
the horses during the summer. Never 
raised potatoes enough here to stand 
me one year. Going to experiment in 
drilling manure under the potatoes, also 
nuder beans. All my milk is bottled 
at the farm, warm weather delivered 
in ice and all sold at retail at 8 cents 
per quart.—[Frank M. Terry, Mary- 
land. 
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Empire State Happenings. 





Co, Aug 8&—Nearly 
all crops doing finely. Hay is better 
than farmers expected. Potatoes will 
be a fair crop. Wheat and oats head- 
ing well. Two experts from the bu- 
reau of soils of the national dept of 
agri are making a soil survey of the 
central part of Onondaga Co. On the 
result will depend the establishment of 
aun exper tobacco sta. The area to be 
surveyed embraces about 460 sq miles. 
It will include a chemical analysis of 
the soil. The govt expert made a pre- 
liminary examination last spring and 
the soil survey is the result of his fa- 
yorable report. The survey will take 
about three months to complete. 
Colesville, Broome Co, Aug 11—Con- 
hindered haying. The 
light, though there are 
Oats are looking fine 
Corn will be 


Clay, Onondaga 


tinued rains 
crop will be 
some good pieces. 
and promise a good crop. 
poor and late. 
Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Aug 9 

Hay crop about an average. Recent 
rains have improved all crops except 
orn, which is almost a total failure. 
(irass is late. A large acreage of buck- 
wheat has been put in, most of it rather 
late. Oats are not well filled. Early 
planted potatoes are good. It is an off 
year for apples, though some orchards 
ure well loaded. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Aug 10—Much 


potato seed rotted. Some corn had to 
be planted over. Wheat harvest has 
just begun, and is said to be good. 
Oats are poor; will be a light crop. 
Peas are a fine crop for the canning 
factory. Cherries a good crop. Black 
cap raspberries a light crop; reds 


plentiful. Cabbage plants very scarce. 


Eden, Erie Co, Aug 8—Oats looking 
very good considering the dry weather 
of May. Hay will be about 70% of a 
good crop. Corn very short, thin and 
backward for the time of year; it came 
up very poorly, owing to bad seed. 
Acreage of potatoes about the same as 
list year and looking very good, al- 
though some seed rotted in the cold, 
wet weather of June. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co, Aug 9— 
Hay crop is somewhat light, owing to 


the hot and dry weather in the early 
part of the summer. Oats are looking 
well. Winter wheat promises to be a 


good crop. Corn crop quite backward. 
Potatoes good. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, Aug 11i— 
Hops are looking poorly. Corn not good 
(‘reameries are running at full blast. 
Franklin cmy takes in about 5000 lbs 
of milk daily. Pastures are good and 
stock does well. 

Local Dairymen’s Assn has been 
formed in Little Falls, N Y. It is called 
the Herkimer Co dairymen’s assn, and 
the following officers were elected: 
Pres, Joseph Rice; vice-pres, James W. 
Ford; 2d vice-pres, Irving Eaton; sec, 
Terrence Atkins; treas, A. X. Willard. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Aug 10— 
Hay an average crop of good 
quality, except some old meadows 
Which are filled mostly with daisies. 
Oats an average crop. Corn al- 
most a failure. Potatoes looking well. 
Pastures are fine for time of year. Cows 
milking well. On account of the Bab- 
cock test being used in the cheesg fac- 
tory here this year, there are a great 


many cows changing hands, and they 
are high, being $30 to $35 p head. 
Self Help for Farmer Boys—Cornell 
univ has recently acquired three new 
farms. These farms, with its campus 
and original farm, give Cornell about 


160 a of land, 275 of which are available 
for the use of its college of agri. It is 
proposed now that in addition to their 
use as experiment farms they be used 
for giving instruction in actual farm 
practice to such 
been raised on a farm or whose farm 
experience is limited in extent or varie- 
ty. A considerable number of the stu- 
dents who come to Cornell to study agri 


have never had farm experience. En- 
tirely apart from the above instruc- 


tion, it is proposed also to offer stu- 
dents the opportunity of some employ=- 
ment on the farms and in the barns, 
at customary rates of remuneration, 
. Prospective students desiring work 
should apply for labor blank. Address 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
Sity, Ithaca, N Y. 
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We will start 
any bright boy 
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SAVES ITS COST 
cai ashes, compos ete ‘liet o ON THE FIRST CROP 


or in rows. 


broadcast i¢! 
than it can possibly be done by hand. J} Do you know of any other piece of ma- 
: (x ™ chinery for use on the farm of which this 

at ; 


can be truly said? ; Cad re a ©: 











The Improved 


Kemp Manure Spre 


not only makes easy work of getting out the manure, but by the way in which it breaks ft by ¢ and makes it fine, {t more than 


trebles the value of the same. It will break up and spread evenly, manure that cannot be handled witha fork. It doesn't 
matter how hard, lumpy, caked, strawy, or stalky the manure is, this machine willspreadit. It makes fine, well rotted 
manure go a long ways in top dressing wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pasture, etc. Being mounted on broad faced 
wheels, it can be handled on any kind of ground without serious cutting in orrutting. Can spread back and forth, as 
front wheels turn entirely under. Can be turned on the ground it stands on. 1903 machine has our new Beater- 
Freeing Device, Apron-Returning Device and numerous other improvements. | Send for latest catalogue (free) 
and read about these and other advan’ and about **How to Grow Big Crops.” Rememberthatthe only orig- 
inal and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us and the patents thereon have been fully sustained by a recent de- 
cision of the U.S. Circuit Court. KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO., BOX32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 









Our New 


Send 2-cent Stamp 
for Catalogue 


Just in—10,000 
Breech Loaders, 
THEY GO TO QUICK BUYERS AT BARGAIN PRICES 
H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.,.NEW YORK, 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 
Ss 















THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Anti-Barge Canal Convention at 
Rochester recently was not only well 
attended, but the spirit evinced showed 
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au deep-seated antipathy against the 
proposed barge canal and the unan- 
imity with which this robbery. will be 
prosecuted from now on until after 
election in November.—[John M. Ives, 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


Important Farmers’ Meetings—The 
bureau of farmers’ institute announces 
the following summer meetings, and 
every farmer should make a special ef- 
fort to be present, especially at those 
in his immediate vicinity: Jordan, Aug 
19, H. H. Healy, correspondent, Hon 
W. Litchard, speaker; Mortons Cer- 
ners, Aug 20-21, summer institute, Prof 
George W. Cavanaugh, H. E. Cook, Dr 
C. D. Smead and F. E. Dawley, speak- 
ers; Breakabeen, Aug 20, Charles Mann, 
correspondent, W. T. Becker, speaker; 
Charlton, Aug 21, Neil rroot, corre- 
spondent; West Sand Lake, Aug 22, H. 
J. Best (Best P O), corresponcent: St 
Lawrence Co Pomona grange, Sept 2, 
Mrs T. H. Holcombe, Winthrop, coire- 
spondent, H. E. Cook, speaker. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Aug 11—Hay 
secured in good order and a much bet- 
ter crop than was expected. Whenrt 
cut and mostly taken care of: some 
have threshed direct from field. Oats 
promise a yield far in excess of many 
years. Many farmers were discour- 
aged trying to grow them, but are very 
sorry now they did not sow some this 
year. A few have begun digging pota- 
toes with fair yield of early varieties; 
fair prospect for later varieties. Some 
cauliflowers are cut, but at present 
outlook indicates that acreage will not 
be up to the average. 


Madison Co—I know of no man who 
has accomplished more in the way of 
benefiting milk producers of central N 
Y than O. G. Sawdey of Earlville, by 
his encouragement of co-operative 
creameries. He has seemed very desir- 
ous of helping the farmer. The writer, 
being well acquainted with him and his 
mode of farming, cun testify to the 
zeal and thoroughness of the man. His 
farm is perfectly kept, and, to my mind, 
he has the right idea of how a farm 
should be managed. His collection of 


Holstein-Friesians is as fine a herd 
as is often seen.—[A. 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, Aug 10— 


Pastures good and milk flow fully up to 
average for the time of year. Hay crop 


fair, though not quite up to crop of 
1902. Dairymen are preparing for fall 


and winter feed by planting largely to 
corn. Owing to the abnormal weather, 
first the unprecedented drouth, lasting 
53 days, during the spring and early 
summer, and then the long, continuous 
rains of the past five weeks, the corn 
crop is backward, and if the season is 
not unusually favorable from now out, 
corn must be very light and hardly fit 
for the silo. 


North Jarva, Wyoming Co, Aug 8— 


Corn is not doing well. Oats better 
than last year. Potatoes in all con- 
ditions. Some fruit of all kinds. 


Cows milking fair. Extra help scarce 
and asking as high as $60 p month. 


Middleport, Niagara Co, Aug 8— 
There will be about 25% of a crop of 
winter apples this year. Many trees 


are badly affected with green aphis. At 
Lockport, apples about half a crop and 


quality the finest in years. Immense 
damage has been done by the aphis, 
some orchards almost entirely de- 


stroyed. 

Good Field Meeting—<At the recent 
field meeting of farmers at Elba, Gen- 
esee Co, on the farm of C. W. Driggs, 
under the auspices of the Cornell col- 
lege of agri, the spraying of the pota- 
to crop was the special subject up for 
consideration. The manufacturers of 
spraying machinery were invited to 
exhibit the workings of their apparatus, 
Messrs Stone and Gilmore were pres- 
ent as representatives of the college. 
The former spoke on Why we spray, 
and illustrated the making of bordeaux 
mixture; the latter spoke on, Does it 
pay to spray? A very good home- 
made machine belonging to the farm 
was on exhibition. This is worked by 
man power. About 150 farmers were 
present from the surrounding towns, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


several coming from other counties. 
Many of these are accustomed to spray 
their crop with paris green to protect 
them against the attacks of the Colo- 
redo beetles, but few were using bor- 
Geaux mixture to prevent blight. It 
was generally agreed that blight has 
become so prevalent that success with 
the potato crop can no longer be ex- 
pected without combating it by the 
use of bordeaux mixture. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, Aug 9—The 
crop of apples is the greatest known 
here in nearly 20 years. The quality of 
the fruit is excellent. Hay was a fair 
crop, but the improvement in quantity 
due to wet weather not as great as 
generally estimated. 

Port Leyden, 
Pastures are good for this 
year; better than usual. Cows 
holding out well, making a good flow 
of milk. Hay will be about 2-3 of a 
crop for this co. Most farmers com- 
menced haying through this section 
July 21. The crop promises much bet- 
ter than it did the early part of the 
season. Corn conditions are not fa- 
vorable, 

Albion, Orleans Co, 
growers will have 50 to 75% of last 
year’s crop, and the quality will be 
very good. No insects doing any dam- 
age except the green louse. Pears also 
a good crop with the quality good. 


Moores Mills, Dutchess Co, Aug 9— 
Wheat fair. Rye not full crop. Hay 
much better than expected. Oats prom- 
ise a full crop. * Early planted potatoes 
fine, but corn the poorest in years and 
in many fields the weeds have the bet- 
ter of the corn. Gardens backward and 


Co, Aug ll— 
time of 


are 


Lewis 


Aug 12—Apple 


unpromising. Very little fruit. 
Rockport, Monroe Co, Aug 8—The 
present condition of orchards is as fol- 


lows: Foliage good; no ravages of can- 
ker worm, practically no fungus; fruit 
very good size for time of the year, 
There is probably in this vicinity 60% 
of a crop of fall apples, and not over 
25°, of a winter crop of apples. 


Madison Co, Aug 10— 
remarkable growth 
after the copious showers, and farm- 
ers are securing a fine crop. of 
excellent quality. While the crop will 
not be as heavy as last’ season, 
the quality will more than compen- 
sate for the shortage. Corn is very 
small and backward and growing very 
slowly; at the best it will be short. 
Many farmers, owing to the long-con- 
tinued drouth, planted corn for ensil- 
age. Potatoes came up very uneven. 
Pastures never looked better at this 
season of year. An abundance of 
white clover. Cows are holding out 
well on their flow of milk. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Earlyville, 


Hay has made a 





Pittsfield, Warren Co, Aug 10—Hay- 
ing nearly all finished; more than half 
as much again as last year. Second 
growth coming up in good shape. Wheat 
short, but heads well filled. Some oats 
cut and seem to be an extra good crep 
all over. Many pieces badly lodged. 
Buckwheat coming along nicely. If po- 
tatoes do not rot there will be an ex- 
tra crop; more than twice as many as 
last year planted. They sell to mer- 
chants now at 50c p bu. Corn generall, 
backward. About half a crop cf an- 
ples. Butter 18 to 20c p 1d, eggs 2c 
p doz. 

Stull, Wyoming Co, Aug 11—Recent- 
ly B. M. Stone of this county sent two 


specimens of the Missing Link apple 
of the crops of 1901 and 1902 to the edi- 
tor of American Agriculturist. Both 


specimens were in perfect condition and 
had been kept in an ordinary cellar. 
[These apples were received in good 
condition and were well preserved for 
fruit kept in an ordinary cellar. They 
were not shriveled as is usually the 
case With fruit kept under such circum- 
stances, but the flesh was firm and 
very palatable. In color the apple is 
yellow with a reddish blysh and very 
firm. In taste it would naturally be 
classed with the sweet varieties. 
Barto, Berks Co, Aug 8—Hay crop 
turned out better than was expected 
and is of the finest quality. Oats bad- 
lv damaged by blight. Corn is all 
sizes: some fields only one-fourth of a 
stand, while others are more promis- 


ing and beginning to tassel. Early po- 
tatoes promise to be a good crop and 
are being dug. Grass in stubble fields 
is improving. Many farmers threshed 


from the field and have disposed of 
grain. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, Aug 11—Hay 
about all secured, good quality and 


about the same as last year for quan- 
tity. Best meadows will average about 
1 ton dry hay p acre. Very poor har- 
vest weather, being cloudy a great part 
of the time. Wheat will average about 
half a crop. Some fields will yield 20 
bus p acre, while the greater number 
will not go 10. Oats’ ripening very 
slowly. Early sown very fair but late 
sown will be poor, not having shot the 
head out of blade right. Early pota- 
toes an excellent crop both in quantity 
and quality. There will be a good many 
apples in this part of the country. Very 
little of other kinds of fruit. Black- 
berries a fine crop. 

The Philadelphia Milk Shippers’ 
union. will unite with the farmers of 
Burlington, Camden, Gloucester, Cum- 
berland and Salem counties, N J, in 
their 9th annual picnic at Washington 
park, on the Delaware river, Tuesday, 
Aug 18. Amusement free to children 
until 12 o'clock, noon. All the diver- 
tisements of the park will be open to 
the members of the union and friends. 
Addresses by Senator William  T. 
Creasy of Pennsylvania, on Unjust 





ragged. Oats will be a good crop, not 
very tall but heavy. Corn looks bad. 
Many fields are weedy. Much corn was 
planted very late. Many farmers are 
sowing millet this year to take the place 
of clover hay. Much wheat has been 
threshed. Farmers seem every year to 
take more kindly to the plan of thresh- 
ing and marketing their grain at once, 


DELAWARE. 


Woodside, Kent Co—We are having 
good seasons now, making a large 
growth of corn and tomato vines and 
keeping up pastures. There are prac- 
tically What few there 
are have brought fancy prices so far. 
in. = Ee 


no peaches. 


MARYLAND. 


Pocomoke City, Worcester Co, Aug 


10—Threshing wheat about finished 
crop very short and of poor quatity. 
Irish potatoes all marketed: ea:ly 


planted about half a crop; those plant- 
ed later, after heavy rains, made a big 
crop. Shipments of sweets will begin 
about Aug 20. Corn looks fair on high 
ground, but very poor on low land; 
badly drowned out in some localities. 
Tomatoes badly hurt by water on low 


land; fair to medium on high land, 
Cantaloupes blighting badly. Early to- 
matoes planted for market paid very 


poorly this season. Canners are taking 
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IRVING ROUSE 


MILO H. OLIN 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


We take pleasure in presenting to readers of American 
three newly appointed members on the 
Mr Olin 
stock 
Mr Rouse is one of the best known 
in close touch with the horticultural interests. 
the center of the great nursery trade. J) 

a national reputation as a florist, paying particular attention to 
He is in very close touch with the 
interests, particularly those in the vicinity of New York city. 


experiment station at Geneva. 
association and well Known to live 
county. 


tion. 


CHARLES W. WARD 


NEW YORK EXPERIMENT STATION BOARD 


Agriculturist the 
board of control at the New York 
is president of the state breeders’ 

men. His home is in Wyoming 
nurserymen in the state and is 
He comes from Monroe county, 
Mr Ward is a Long Islander and has 
the carna- 
horticultural and _ trucking 
These gentlemen 


floral, 


are intersted in important business concerns, in addition to their agricultural 


affiliations. 


in Taxation of Farms, 
Suggestions as to Remedy; Mortimer 
Whitehead, late lecturer of the na- 
tional grange, is expected to speak on 
The Questions of the Hour, and 
Richard Baldwin, Esq, of Chester coun- 
ty, Pa, on a subject not announced. 
Washington park is opposite League 
island navy yard. It is reached by 
steamers from Arch or South street 
wharves, Philadelphia. Fare for the 
round trip is 15¢c, or by trolleys from 
Chestnut street wharf, fare 21 cents. 


Erie Co is the western quarter of 


the Chautauqua-Erie grape belt. There 
are many hundreds of acres here that 


Discrimination 


will yield less than one-fourth of a 
crop. Black rot is fairly well estab- 
lished in some vineyards, and much 


damage is anticipated where vineyards 
are not properly sprayed.—[A. I. Loop. 

Aug 9—Pas- 
but fall- 
More fat 


Doylestown, Bucks Co, 
tures fair. Cows look well, 
ing off somewhat in milk. 
stock than usual at this season of the 
year. Horses still high and in some 
demand. This section has just about 
finished harvesting a fair wheat crop. 
Straw short, but heads heavy and well 
filled. Rye very tall, but heads not 
well filled. Clover hay crop a failure. 
while the late rains helped the timothy 
to better than a half crop. Most of 
the hay is harvested. Potatoes in most 
cases look fair, but many patches very 


them at present, paying 12c p 5 bskt 
for them. Peach crop very disappoint- 


ing: will be only about enough here for 
home consumption. Plenty of apples. 


Very few quinces. Late potatoes com- 
ing up unevenly. 


Prince George Co—Wheat crop has 


been exceedingly poor throughout the 
county. Corn crop looks fairly well, 
but is very grassy and an average 
yield is not expected. Excessive rains 
have caused tobacco to “top “qut” 
prematurely, and the crop will weteh 
light. Wet weather has largely cur- 


tailed the trucking industry. It is said 
the crop is shorter than it has been for 
the past 5 yrs. Prices are correspond- 
ingly good on the Washington mar- 
ket. Apples are very plentiful, pears 
scarce, peaches nearly all destroyed. 
Prices for fruit are excellent. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co, Aug 9— 
Tomatoes growing finely. Eugene 
Ely of Holmdel has a fine crop of Irish 
potatoes. Potatoes will hold around $2 
p bbl. 

Burlington Co—Recent wet weath- 
er has more than doubled the hay 
crop of this county and pastures are 
making a rapid growth. Corn isin very 
bad shape, generally speaking. Very 
much of it failed to come up on account 














excessive dampness and continued 
weather. A very large percentage 
of the corn has not been properly cul- 
tivated and is very weedy. Dairy cows 
have been shrinking very rapidly and 
the supply of milk falling below the re- 
quirements of the market. 


of 


cool 


Sussex Co, Aug 10—Most 
corn is looking fairly well, despite ex- 
cessive rains. Farmers have sown 
buckwheat. Rye crop only fair. Early 
peacbes are beginning to ripen. Crop 
will be but medium. Onions are look- 
ing fair. Potatoes will be fairly good 
crop, but blight is making its appear- 
anee. Hay crop will be late. but much 
better than expected. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, 
in this vicinity 
haying, with a 
crop. Potato digging 
way, With a good crop of early and a 
promise of a heavy yield of late. Corn 
fields very uneven; on account of dry 
May, seed did not germinate. Wheat 
only a fair crop. Pear crop almost a 
failure. Apple crop good. All vine 
truck very poor on account of cold 
June. Tomatoes looking fine, but set- 
ting light. 


Vernon, 


Aug 8— 
are about 
good three- 
under 


Farmers 
through 
fourths 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
NEW YORK. 


Thirty-nine new granges have been 
organized in the state since January 
1 with a membership of about 1500. 

The annual field meeting of York- 
town, Westchester county, will be held 
on the farm of C. S, Menges, August 20. 
The meetings are very popular with 
Patrons, who always have a genuine 
picnic on the lawn of the host. A large 
attendance is expected. The meeting 
last year was held on the farm of 
White & Rice. Next year it will be 
held on the farm of T. F. Tompkins. 

Grange day, to be observed at Thou- 
sand Island park, August 18, is antic- 
ipated to be a great day for Patrons. 
Hon James Wood, who spoke so inter- 
estingly at the Rochester anti-canal 
meeting: Prof L. H. Bailey, dean of 
the school of agriculture, Cornell uni- 
versity, whose subject will be Agri- 
culture and the public schools, and 
National Lecturer N. J. Bachelder, all 
of whom are men of great ability, are 
on the program. 

Domestic of Scriba recently conferred 
degrees on nine candidates, making the 
membership mark about 250. 

The members of Golden Sheaf of Han- 
nibal enjoyed a literary and musical 
entertainment recently. tev Paul 
Brown of the Baptist church delivered 
a most interesting historical address. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Keystone and Hayfield granges of 
Crawford county are both reported in 
gzo0od condition, receiving new members 
continually and holding’ interesting 
meetings. 

Grange 
the Keystone state, 
follows for the 
month: Crawford 
Grove, August 19; 





are in full blast in 
being scheduled as 
remainder of the 
county, at Graham 
Edinboro, Erie coun- 


picnics 


ty, 20; Youngsville, Warren county, 21; 
St Marys, Elk county, 22: Farmers’ 
Valley, McKean county, 24; Ulysses, 
Potter county, 25; Mitchell Mills, Tioga 
county, 26; Troy, Bradford county, 27; 
Lake Carey, Wyoming county, 28; Heart 
Lake, atid inna county, 29. A rep- 
resentative of the state grange, with 
KE. A. Morse of Me, will be present 


at each meeting. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The annual picnic of the Patrons of 
Morris, Essex and Union counties, 
which is usually attended by from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 people, will be held at 
Swinefield Bridge on the Passaic river, 
August 20. An entertaining program is 
being arranged. 


Bulletin. 


A FANNING MILL is one of the implements 
which every farmer should own. Mills are now 
constructed so they will remove all chaff and 
foul see and grade the grain at the same time. 
A fi anning mill is pi irtic ularly useful in cleaning 
seed for sowing. ‘Those made by the M. Camp- 
bell Fannine; Mill Company, Ltd, of 110 Wesson 
Ave, Detro’ , Mich, are among the best on the 
market, and 1t will pay every reader of American 
Agriculturist to send to them for one of their 
interesting books on “ How to Make Dollars Out 
of Wind.” 
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Peninsula Fruit Growers’ Outing. 

The Peninsula and the Maryland 
state horticultural societies held a joint 
field meeting at the large farms of W. 
F. Allen, at Salisbury, Md, August 6. 
The meeting was attended by over 100 
members of the two societies. Mem- 
bers of the faculty and station staff of 
the Maryland and Delaware agricul- 
tural colleges were present. The visit- 
ors were conveyed in busses over the 
2 miles of smooth shelled road to the 
farm. The home farm contains 700 
acres which is practically all under 
tillage; other nearby farms owned by 
Mr Allen increase his holdings to about 
1200 acres: 100 acres on the home place 
are devoted to strawberries and 60 
acres to cantaloupes. As this date was 
just at the hight of the season, canta- 
loupes formed the center of attraction, 
Further details next week. 
>_> 


Tobacco Notes. 


NEW YORK. 


The tobacco crop in this 
section started off well. It was trans- 
planted as early as in other years, but 
the crop has not been growing as it 
should. There has been too much rain, 
many cold nights and not enough 
warm weather. Plants are late and 
spindling, also blooming out. Acreage 
this year from 30 to 40% less than last. 
Not 1 a was planted where 10 yrs ago 
there were 4. Farmers have largely 
given up tobacco growing and gone to 
raising more corn. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—A full crop of tobacco 
is expected in this section. Only a few 
a less were planted this year than last. 
Although rain has been needed badly, 
plants are in good condition. 

LYCOMING Co—The growth of plants 
has been retarded owing to excessive 
rains, but lately under more favorable 
conditions, good growth has been made. 
The final cultivation has been given 
most fields. A light hail caused some 
damage in June. The crop for the co 
is estimated at 85% that of last year. 
In the Jersey shore district, fully 95% 
of a full crop is expected. 

T1oGa Co—Tobacco plants are in fair 
condition considering that the crop has 
been more or less injured in the differ- 
ent sections by the long spell of wet 
weather. There was a considerable de- 
crease this year in the acreage planted. 
Estimates place this decrease at from 
25 to 40%. Growers who had to sell at 
from 2 to 5c p Ib last year became so 
discouraged they this season planted 
other crops. 


WAYNE Co— 


too 


—_——_ ~~ 


Milk Farmers Signing Contracts. 


D. C. MARKHAM, PRES FSMPCC A, 

We are meeting with splendid suc- 
cess wherever we have held meetings 
in getting farmers and producers to 


sign the contract recently made by the 
FS MPA with the P P M C of New 
York. We are also organizing the five 
states’ association at many points 
where there has been no previous or- 
ranization. I am convinced that we 
will be able to bring all of the ship- 
ping stations into line just as fast as 


we can reach them. We greatly appre- 
ciate the efforts being put forth by 
American Agriculturist in waking 


farmers up to, the importance of organ- 
ization to protect their interests. 

I am very much interested in this 
movement, believing it to be the best 
proposition ever presented to farmers. 
We are greatly indebted to the com- 
mittee for their efforts in bringing this 
about. Farmers in the following places 
have already signed the contract: Hol- 
land Patent, Graysville, Marcy, Tren- 
ton, Stittsville, Boonville, Leyden, Port 
Leyden, Lyons Falls, Glenfield, Castor- 
land, Philadelphia, Orleans, Clayton and 
Orwell. Farmers seem to be ready and 
willing to co-operate in this movement 





end make it a success. 
-_ 
Hop Notes. 
At New York, crop advices from 


state points were favorable, the result 
of improved weather conditions. 
markets were reported steady to firm. 
On the local market no hops’ were 
pressing for sale, business was quiet 
and values well maintained. 


FARM 








Coast |’ 


INTERESTS 


New York State Cheese Market. 





At Utica, N Y, Aug 10—The cheese 

market here is steady at practically the 

same prices as last week, but 4@%c 
higher than a year ago. There seemed 
to be no encouragement in New York 
for higher prices. The buyer who quot- 
ed 9%c last week did not feel inclined 
to follow up that quotation this week. 
Curb quotations showed the market 
may be considered as fairly steady. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 1859 bxs at 9%4c; large white, 
712 at 9%c; small white, 1003 at 9c; 
small colored, 3125 at 944c; conditional, 
10 lots, 800 bxs. Total, 7499 bxs, 
against 6578 one year ago. Creamery 
butter, 75 pkgs at 20%c. Curb sales, 
800 large at 9%c, 1500 small at 10c. 

At Ogdensburg, on Saturday, Aug 8, 
large cheese sold for 9%c p lb, twins 
for 9% ¢ 

At Canton, 
board to-day 
and 1319 tubs creamery 
sold for 9%c p lb, butter for 19%c. Feed 
in pastures, owing to rains, is the best 
ever known in August, but dairies have 


Aug 8—Offered on this 
2366 bxs of twin cheese 
butter. Cheese 


fallen off in milk supply at least 20% 
below the flush. 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, owing to the cool 


weather no change has occurred in the 
price of milk, the exchange figure still 
standing at 2144c p qt net to the shipper. 
The lack of demand, due to the un- 
seasonable weather, is reflected in the 
great shrinkage of receipts shown in 
the table below. 

West of the Hudson the platform sur- 
plus sells at an average of $1.20 p 40- 
qt can. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 
Sheep, wool, goats, ete. 
Crops of any kind. 
Harness, apparatus, drain, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 
300ks, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or apiary suyplies. 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or seeds. 
Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, 
Tools, implements, machinery, 
gines, etc. 
Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 
Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 
tables, nursery stock. 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial. or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as w, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Fmday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE’ or “TO 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 
. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


in 


tile, silos. 


conveniences, 


silage. 


vehicles, en- 


vege 





SEEDS AND [NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS-—Strong, healthy plants from 
seed sown thin (in rows) in rich beds. Golden 
Self-Bleaching, White Plume, Giant Pascal and 
Golden Heart, $1.60 per 1000; $1.25 per 500. 1 pack 
carefully. F. W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, 
N J. 

PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, $l; “——, 
$. Mr B. O Neil, Elgin, Il, " 
mixture of pansies I ever had,”’ 
Hempstead, Long Island, N 


SEED RYE—Our straw has just sold at $20 per 
ton in carload lots. Send for our rye circular with 
list of prizes at state fairs. Pan-American, and 
picture rye field. E. L, CLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y. 


writes: The 
FRANCIS BRIET. 


. aeeasiaient 
fine crop of peaches, 
in an orchard of 11 acres, Can be 
on the trees or in baskets, delivered 
ISAAC AIGLER, Bellevue, O. 


PEACHES 
mostly Smock, 
bought either 
on board the cars. 


FOR SALE-—A 


“WHEAT —Hardiest and heaviest yielding 
Get our free circular and samples before 


SEED 
varieties. 


| ordering. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 
SEED WHEAT —Hardy and heavy yielder, bushel 
$1, A. ARNOLD, Wolfsburg, Pa. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


| REGISTERED Poland Chinas, 
| ter Whites, large strains, all ages, 
8-weeks pigs, bred sows, service 
cattle. Write for circulars. P. 
Cochranville, Pa. 


“POLAND CHINAS—June _ pigs, 
Choice large April pigs, either sex. 
10 months. Pedigrees promptly furnished. 


ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 


SHORTHORN BULL « calves, 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees, 
Ww ELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 

OHIO POLAND CHINA pigs, 
to 14 weeks, some choice boars. 
H. BOCKSILL, Marlton, N J. 


Berkshires, Ches- 
mated, not akin, 
boars, (Guernsey 


F. HAMILTON, 





pairs mated, 
Service boar, 
B. H. 





Also one yearling. 
LINCOLN 





Thoroughbred, 6 
Write for prices. 





FOR. PERC ‘HERON and French Coach stallions, 





gece hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
AKIN, Se ipio, N Y. 
‘PU RE- BRE D- Shropshire ewes and rams, all 


ages, 20 grade ewes, JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, 


PY 





CHOICEST QUALITY Shropshire sheep. V 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
OLDEST commission house in New York; estabe 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E., B. WOUDe. 
Ww ARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 
ene —_—_—— oe | 
APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, produce, 
Prompt satisfactory returns, 


Established’ 59 years, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 


Pa, 
20 YEARS’ experience; best market, results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


Ww IL- 











35 THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Fox- 
hounds, Shaner’s strain, that are good hunters, 


trailers and know where and how to hunt wolf, 
deer and fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer’s 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa, Stamps for circular, 


20 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
composed of large and small ones, good hunters 
and not gun shy. Also some puppies, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, Farmer’s Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
Stamps: for circular, 


ST BERNARD puppies cheap. 
KENNELS, Waterloo, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








asnsinaiill 
EXCELSIOR 





FOR SALE—Persons wishing ancient rosewood 
bedstead. If interested will send photograph, 
For further particulars send to BOX 712, Chagrin 
Falls, O. 


VALUABLE PATENT for sale, or will exchange 
for real estate, that can turn into cash, W. W. 
CARDER, Oldtown, Md. 


ADDRESSES of 120 firms who buy farmers’ ad- 
dresses and pay well for them. Price $l. BOX 
166, Good Ground, N Y. 











IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange —— 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at arquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at _ Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American: Acriculturist | weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—At once, experienced farmer to work 
at general ranch work, Irrigation and sheep rais- 
ing. Must be handy, active, g teamster and 
hard worker, capable of managing and pushing 
work, Wages first year, $400, and board. Can 
use man and wife without children, or with half- 
grown boys, at $500; wife to do housework. Send 
reliable reference and full description of self or 
selves, together with all kinds of work done in the 
past, ‘and the time you will come, all in first letter. 
I will send bank reference to whom I engage only, 
HUGH 8. LEWIS, Howard, Mont. 





WANTED—Working foreman who understands 
stock, fruit and general farming. Also two men. 
Write, giving experience and full particulars and 
references from late employer, BEN ROSS FARM, 
Pomona, Rockland Co, N Y. 


~ WANTED—A_ “single le man, used to truck garden- 
Must understand care of horses. Apply with 


ing. 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 





a ait . 
WANTED— An 1 intelligent woman to act a3 
aco ed and take charge of boarding several 
on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 

o BRU NTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as foreman or manager of 
truck farm. Could take charge of gentleman's 
estate. Married; smallfamily. State wages. C. 
a Seir Hill, Norwalk, Ct. 


Beat All Others Put Together 


The past season we advertised in 
nearly all the leading agricultural pa- 





pers. We got better results from the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 


ican Agriculturist than from all the 
others put together.—[F. W. Bent, Ant- 
werp, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
CUMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


| Cattle 





Hogs | Sheep 
ler 100 lbs —_— 
11903 1902 | 1903* 1902; 1903, 1202 


Chicago... — ...|#5.40) 8.90) 5.60; *7.70, $3.80); - 4,25 
New York _...| 5.50) 7 80) 625) 8.00 4.50) 5.00 
Bulfalo......... 5 4b) 7.50) 600) 7.95) 42°) 5.00 
Kansas City...) 52) 8] 540) 7.60) 47.) 4.25 
Pittsburg ...... 563] 79] 629) 7.90) 4. 440 


Monday August 10. 


At New York, last week, prices of 
cuttle took a sharp down turn at the 
close, owing to heavy receipts. Steers 
fell off 10 to 25c, and fat bulls were 
also lower; cows on light arrivals held 
up fairly well. Milch cows fell off $2 
to 4 p head in considerably increased 
receipts. From 20 to 50 was the selling 
runge, with the outside figures reported 
at 51.50 for choice milkers, calf in- 
cluded. Calves held up well and the 
light receipts at the close of the week 
left the market in good shape. 

On Monday of this week, with only 
40 cars of cattle on sale, prices were 
maintained on steers and cows, while 
bulls of inferior quality were easier. 
Calves were very active and firm, and 
veals 10@25c higher; the stock was all 
wanted. Extra 1600-lb steers sold at 
5.70 p 100 lbs; fair to prime 1175 to 1375- 
Ib steers at 4.85@5.40: common and me- 
dium 950 to 1150-lb steers at 4.10@4.75;: 
bulls 2.25@4.25; cows 1.75@3.60, with no 
choice offered; veals 5@8.20, and tops 
8.25@8.30; buttermilks and grassers 3.50 
@4; western calves 4.25. 

Sheep and lambs continued to drop 
and sold slowly to the close of the 
week, With a little more firmness on 
Saturday on light receipts. On Monday 
of this week, with only 56 cars on sale, 
and butchers in need of stock, the tone 
was much improved; handy sheep were 
15@25c higher, lambs 50c higher, heavy 
sheep slow and not quotably higher. 
Common to choice sheep sold at $2.25@ 
3.78 p 100 lbs; a few wethers at 4@ 
4.50; lambs at 5@6.75, 1 deck at 6.85; 
culls at 3.50@4.50. 

Hogs ruled firm last week on light 
supplies; on Monday of this week there 
was an improvement of 10@15c on light 
and medium hogs. State and Pennsyl- 
vania hogs, averaging 200 to 250 Ibs, 
sold at 6@6.30 p 100 lbs; hogs averaging 
125 to 185 Ibs, at 6.25@6.50; pigs averag- 
ing 85 lbs, at 6.60. 

HORSE MARKET. 

There has been a good demand the 
past week for second-hand work horses, 
and those that are well seasoned, but 
buyers are still reluctant to take fresh 
horses for city business. It has been 
a dull week for carriage and driving 
horses, and while some fancy teams have 
brought fairly good prices; the figures 
buve been low on the bulk of the sales, 
which were of second and third-class 
stock. Some of the dealers are out of 
the city, and trade will be rather light 
until September. Good delivery wagon 
horses are selling at a range of $100@ 
140: fancy ones at higher prices; ex- 
press and truck horses of 1350 to 1450 
ibs average at 140@185. The range for 
carriage horses has been 200@500 per 
pair, latter exceeded in only a few 
cases. 

At Pittsburg, 140 loads of cattle were 
received Monday of this week. There 
‘was a steady demand for steers and 
prices were well maintained except for 
low grades, bulls and cows. 

Extra 1450-1609 ibs @5.00@5 35 Poor to good bulls #2 49@ 40 
Good. 1200-1800 Ibe 485@5 09 Poor to good cows 2 15@ 300 
Fair, 90-1100 ibe 4154 55) Heifers, 700-1000 Ibs 3 1Li@ 4 00 
Common, 700-900 lbs 8 14@400) Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 55 
Kongh, half fat S@375 Veal calves 5 Ke 7 OO 
Fat oxen 20)@400 Cows & springers, 16 00@5010 

Hog values were improved. Heavy 
realized $5.80 p 100 Ibs, medium 6.15@ 
6.25, heavy Yorkers 6.25@6.30, light 6.30 
@6.35, pigs 6.30@6.40. Arrivals of sheep 
amounted to 15 carloads. Prices for 
sheep were higher, 3@4.25, lambs 4@ 
5.75. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle Mon- 
day of this week were 180 cars. The 
market was active and _ prices were 
higher. For heavy butcher stock values 
were steady to strong, but stockers and 
feeders were dull and a shade lower. 
There was an active demand for calves. 
Prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers $5.15@5.45 
p 100 Ibs, medium 1200 to 1400-lb steers 
4.50@4.65, medium choice light 4.50@4.80, 
calves 6.50@7.25. There was an active 
demand for hogs. Pigs 6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers 6.20@6.25, mixed 6.10, heavy 595 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


@6, roughs 4.75@5, stags 4@4.50. A 
brisk trade was done in sheep and 
lambs. Lambs 6@6.50 p 100 lbs, fair 5.50 
@5.75, culls 4.75@5.25, yearlings 4@4.75, 
ewes 3.25@3.50, culls 1.50@3. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
Wheat ,; 


Lash or spot} —_——__—— 
1903 | 1902 











Corn Oats 





1903 | 1902 | 1903 ) 1902 
Chicagu... | .80%| .73 | .5154/ 662 | .333, 39 
New York} .85%9! .77%4) .583,/ 63%] 41 | .64 





Boston.....| — — | #2%| .71 | .45:,) .63 
Toledo..... | 80%] .70 | .53%,) 63 | 35%.) .35 
St Louis...| .80%]} .6349) 4.) | .57%4) .351, .29 
Min’p’ls....] .81%| .76%4) .52 60 dg .45 





90 | 64 | 85% 


Liverpool. | .92 








At New York, the feed market was 
quiet and steady. Flour was firm at 
top prices for the week. Sales of rye 
were limited, with no change in quota- 
tions. A tendency toward improved 
prices for grain was held in check by 
good weather reports at home and 
abroad. Spring bran sold for $17.50 
p ton, middlings 17.50@22, winter red 
bran 18.25@19, rye flour 2.90@3.60 p bbl, 
good patents 4.85@4.95, rye 52@53c p bu, 
standard white oats 41lc, No 2 white 
41ic, No 3 white 40c, No 2 white clipped 
42c, No 2 mixed 38sec, corn, No 2 mixed 
58l4c, No 2 white to arrive 59c, No 2 
yellow to arrive 59%4c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, the market was steady 
for desirable marrow beans and there 
was a fair demand for choice stock. 
Medium and pea beans showed a fur- 
ther weakness. Choice marrow $2.77% 
@2.80 p bu, mediums 2.20@2.22%, red 
kidney 3.30@3.35, choice yellow eye 2.70 
@2.75. 

Eggs. 

At New York, all good to fancy qual- 
ities were in steady demand at firmer 
prices. An advance in quotations was 
only prevented by liberal refrigerator 
stocks on hand. Fancy selected white 
eggs from nearby points were scarce 
and sold at slightly advanced quota- 
tions. Fancy nearby 23@26c p doz, 
fresh gathered extras 20@2lc, western 
extras 19@20c, western firsts 18@18t4c. 

At Zoston, the demand continued 
quiet, with sale prices firmer for good 
cualities. Western supplies showed a 
wide range as to quality and prices va- 
ried accordingly. Fancy nearby hen- 
nery 27@29¢c p doz, best eastern 20@22c, 
Vt and N H firsts 21@22c, York state 
firsts 20@21c, western 174%@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, quotations for apples 
were a little less firm, but showed no 
change owing to lighter receipts. Peas 
were quiet and outside quotations were 
lower. Few southern grapes were of 
good enough quality to bring top 
prices. A scarcity of peaches resulted 
in improved values. Prime sound lots 
of blackberries sold promptly at good 
prices. Watermelons were plentiful, 
but values were steady. Choice As- 
trakhan apples $2.50@2.75 p bbl, fancy 
red table apples 3@3.50, Ga and Fla Le 
Conte pears 1.50@4, Md and Del Bart- 
letts 150@2 p % bbl bskt, nearby com- 
mon 1@2 p bbl, Md and Del Burbank 
plums 4@6c p qt, 65c@1.25 p 6-till case, 
Md and Del peaches 1@3 p carrier, 
grapes 1@2.25 p 20-lb carrier, blackber- 
ries 8@llc p qt, huckleberries 7@12c, 
N C muskmelons 50¢c@1.25 p crate, ex- 
tra fancy selected Baltimore 1.25@1.50 
p bskt, Md and Del 75c@1.50 p crate, 
watermelons 125@200 p carload. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket for live poultry lacked strength, 
owing to a light demand and consid- 
erable supplies. Really fancy dressed 
chickens brought high values but poor 
stock was dull and prices irregular. 
Nearby spring chickens 13c p Ib 1 w, 
southern and western 12%@13c, fowls 
13c, roosters 8%c, turkeys llc, ducks 
40@80c p pair, geese 90c@1.25 p pair, 





dressed broilers 16@20c p Ib, fowls 13% 
@l4c, ducks 17%c, spring geese 20c, 
turkeys 13@l15c. 

At Boston, fowls were steady in price 
with a fair demand. Little export trad- 
ing was done. Shore broiling chickens 
18@20c p lb, west broiling chickens 16 
@lic, native roasting chickens 23@25c, 
fresh killed fowls 15@16c, live fowls 13 
@13%c, live chickens 14@15c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, no change was record- 
ed in quotations. Considerable busi- 
ness was transacted, but supplies were 
sufficient to hold values steady. Win- 
ter bran $18@19 p ton, spring bran 17.50, 


middlings 17.50@22, linseed oil meal 
24.50@25. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, sale prices showed no 
material change. Prime hay $21 p ton, 
No 1 19@20, mixed clover 14@15, long 
rye straw 16@18, short rye 10@12, oat 
and wheat 8@10. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, there was a light sup- 
Ply of Irish potatoes, and sale prices 
were firm. Fancy lots of potatoes oc- 
casionally brought extra values. L I 
$2@2.15 p bbl, Jersey and Md 1.87@2, 
southern i.50@2, sweets 1.75@2. 

Vecetables. 

At New York, cnions held steady for 
all prime stock. Cucumbers were scarce 
and firm. Fresh N Y green peas and 
string beans maintained values, Little 
change was noticeable in quotations 
for tomatoes; choice and smooth varie- 
ties sold freely and infertor qualities 
were draggy. Beets $1.50@2.50 p 109 
behs, carrots 75c@1, turnips 3@4, cel- 
ery 10@15c p doz, lettuce 15@25c, cab- 
bage 6@7 p 100, cucumbers 2.50@3.50 p 
bbl, cucumber pickles 38@4.50 p 1000, 
lima beans 3@4 p % bbl, Ky onions 2@ 
2.25 p bbl, L I onions 2@2.25, western 
N Y peas 1.25@1.75 p bu bskt, green 
string beans 1.25@1.75, wax beans 1@ 
1.25, squash 50¢@1.50 p bbl, tomatoes 40c 
@1.25 p earrier. 

Wool. 

While wool has quieted down slight-: 
ly, strength continues to characterize 
the leading markets. A fair business 
has been transacted, with the demand 
pretty well distributed over the vari- 
ous grades. Sellers have flatly refused 
offers made by consumers who failed 
to meet their views. At both New York 
and Chicago, considerable business has 
been continued at about recent quota- 
tions. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..19 @19%ec 20%@21 c 19l6e 
1902 ..20 @20%c 21 @21ltec 191446@19%ec 
1903 ..19 @19%ec 2014@21 ec 18tec 


While no material improvement has 
been noted in the butter market, a 
steady feeling has existed, especially 
for high grade goods. Speculators have 
bought freely for storage purposes and 
thus absorbed offerings and maintained 
values. Low grades have not been in 


cumulated. Values show little change 
from last week. 

At New York, the market was in 
good shape for high grade butter. 
While receipts were fairly liberal, lo- 
cal speculative trade absorbed all of- 
ferings quite closely. Poorer grades 
showed weakness. Fancy cmy 19@ 
19%c, firsts 17%@18%c, st dairy 174@ 
18c, western imt emy 174, 
factory 15%@leéc. 

At Boston, the market was quiet with 
prices generally easier. Firsts and 
seconds were in liberal supply, but 
strictly fine dairy was limited. North- 


western | 





N H assorted sizes 20c, cmy firsts 18@ 
18%c, eastern cmy best 19@20c, north- 
ern prints 20%c, Vt dairy 18@18%c, N Y 
and Vt firsts 17@17%sec. 


New York State—At Syracuse, 
cmy prints 214%4@22c, ch dairy 
19@21c.—At Albany, ch cmy 19@20c, 


prints 20@21c, dairy 18@19c.—At Wa- 
tertown, fancy dairy 18@20c, good to ch 
16@18c.—At Rochester, Elgin prints 22c, 
state cmy 19@20c, Elgin tubs 2lc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
cmy 20c p Ib, firsts 18@19c, seconds 16@ 
lic, extra imitation cmy I7c, nearby 
prints 21@22c, western prints 20@2l1c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra sep- 
arator cmy 20@21ic p Ib, firsts 19@20c, 
cmy gathered 18@20c, imitation emy 15 
@19c, ecmy prints 21@22c., 

The Cheese Market. 

While the demand for cheese has not 
been as large as early in the month, 
offerings proved only moderate, and 
values well maintained. Considerable 
buying has been done for cooler pur- 
poses and the market therefore is not 
heavily stocked. 

At New York, while the demand was 
not strong, the quantity of stock of- 
fered was so moderate that salesmen 
secured steady prices, especially for the 
higher grades. Little export business 
was done. Fancy small state 10%c p 
lb, good to prime 9144@101gc, fancy large 
colored 1l0c, light skims 8@8\c. 

At Boston, the market for old cheese 
was nominal. Receipts of new cheese 
were liberal. Strictly extra stock was 
firmly held. Extra N Y twins 10\%c p 
lb, firsts 9144@9%4c, extra Vt twins 94%@ 
10c, Vt firsts 1144c, extra Wis twins 10@ 
104c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, 
flats 10c.—At Albany, cheddars 9@l10ce, 
flats 84%@914c, skims 3@6c.—At Water- 
town, American 14@18c p 1b, Phila 
cream 13@25c.—At Rochester, new full 
cream 11@11\«c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, N Y 
full cream 10%4c p 1b, fancy 10%c, part 
skims 6@8c, new domestic Swiss 13@ 
12%4c. 








ELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
Send for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


$5,000 REWARD. 


Anybody can secure that amount who will prove that any 
letter or endorsement which we publish in any way, rela- 
tive to the merits of 


Tuttie’s Elixir 


faspuriousand untruthful. It needs nothing but the truth to 
suppert it. It is undoubtedly the best veterinary remedy 
known toman. Usedand Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 


Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 


— A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising there- 
AMIL 








fom. TUTTLE’S FAM ELIXIB cures 
rheumatism, sprains, bruises, ete. Kills pain instantly. 
F R 


x 


| Our 100-page book, “ Veterinary Experience,” FREE, 


| where. 


ern fresh madecmy 20%@2l1cp lb, Vtand | 


as much demand and stocks have ac- | DR. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Beware of so-called Elixirsa—None genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


PROFITABLE WHEAT FIELDS 


are obtained by using our pure seeds. We have 
Mealy, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff and others. Also Mammoth White Rye and 
New Timothy. O, C, Shepard Co., Medina, O. 


KING OF THE WHEAT FIELD 


FARKMERsS’ FRIEND, a great sensation every- 
Hardy, Fly-proof. Tests 60 to 65 Ibs, big, 
hard, red berry; immense yielder. Our Catalogue No. 
25 tells all aboutit, and other valuable new sorts; also 
of our golden-fleeced Wool-Mutton Shropshire sheep. 
Catalogue with samples of wheat free. Get them now. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, Allegan, Mich. 


















Best Machine on the Farm 


= 

















Farmers who have used the 
Improved Low Down Pennsylvania 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


will use no other kind. The general verdict is 
that it is the best machine on thefarm. Madein 
various sizes with either hoe or disc. We will send 
you FREE a special book telling all about it and 
what it has done to make better paying crops, 
Adapts itself to all conditions, ‘Address 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., York, Pa. 





























COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WITOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP=- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, hay was 
plentiful but prices were well main- 
tuined. Apples were abundant and sold 
well. New alfalfa hay $9@12 p ton, 
timothy 17@20, rye straw 8@10, corn 
meal 22.50, middlings 21, gluten feed 23, 
bran 1%, rye 60c p bu, oats 4l1c, state 
corn 80c, Wheat S0c, potatoes 65@85c, 
old potatoes 50c, onions 1, dry beans 1.90 
@2, marrow beans 2.25@2.40, canta- 
loupes 60@65c, blackberries 10@12c p qt, 
currants 10c, peaches 2@2.50 p bu, green 
corn 12@25¢e p doz, Bradshaw plums 2 
» bu, Abundance 3@3.25 p bu, string 
beans 80c@1 p bu, fresh eggs 18@20c 
} doz, fowls 16@18e p lb d w, chickens 
1s@20e, ducks 14@?fic. 

At Albany, biackberries 9@10c p at, 
watermelons $20@26 p 100, early apples 
75e¢@1.50 p bbl, squash 1.50@2, green 
corn 60c@1 p 100, tomatoes 2.25@2.50 p 
bu, potatoes 2@2.25, dry beans 2.25@2.35, 
cucumbers 75c@1 p 100, cabbage 3@5, 
beets 2 p 100 behs, peas 1.25@1.50 p bu 
bskt, buckwheat 60@62c p bu, corn 50 
a60e, oats 42@44c, rye 60@62c, bran 
18@19 p ton, linseed meal 25@25.50, mid- 
dlings 22@23, corn meal 22@23, hay 12@ 


ik, straw 8@15.50. Fresh eggs 23@24c 
p doz, cold storage 17@18c, fowls 11@ 
2e p Ib 1 w, chickens 14%@15\¢c, tur- 
keys 18@14c, ducks 11@12c, geese 10@ 
llc, veal calves 514@6%c, hogs 5@6c, 


milch cows 80@45 each. 


At Rochester, fresh eggs 18@19c p 
doz, fowls 12%c p lb 1 w, spring broilers 


13@14ce, wheat 75@78¢ p bu, oats 37@38e, 
ve 52@55c, barley 68°, state corn 60@ 
tie, new wheat 70c, potatoes 50@55c, 


red 


marrow and medium beans $2@2.25, 
and white kidney 2.20@2.40, wax 60@70c, 
green beans 30c, home grown peas 1@ 


1.10, new beets 12@15ce p doz bchs, cab- 
bage 65@75e p doz, carrots $@10c, green 
corn 10@12ec, cucumbers 25c, lettuce 10@ 
12c, green onions 10@12c, squash 10@15c 


cach, home grown tomatoes 75c@1, ap- 


ples 25@35e p bu, rhubarb 12c p doz, 
red raspberries 5c p qt, Lawton berries 
s@10e p at. 


At Watertown, string beans 2@8c p 
b, summer squash 2@2l%c, cabbage 2 
tomataoes 10@12c, new potatoes 
5@80e p bu, green peas 80c@1, turnips 
i1@50ce, cooking apples 50c, onions 3@4c 


11°l%e 


1) beh, cucumbers 2@4e each, carrots 3 
u4e p beh, radishes 4c, lettuce 4@5c, 


heets 83@5c. Fresh eggs 19c p doz, fowls 


se p Ib 1 w, broilers 10c, veal calves 6 
16lee, steers 4@414c. Clover hay $8@ 
11 p ton, timothy 12@14, oat straw 6, 
oats 40@41c¢ p bu, wheat 80@85c, rye 
Sic, barley 55c. Huckleberries 14@16c 
p qt, blackberries 8c, honey 15@16ec p 
bx. Corn meal 1.50 p 100 Ibs, bran 
1.05@1.25, middlings 1.10@1.20, gluten 


feed 1.40@1.55, meal 1.60. 


Our Story of the News, 


Pope Leo’s Successor Chosen, 


gluten 








With all the pomp and ceremony of 
Catholic church and in the 
throng of 60,000 peo- 
Was crowned in the 
Peter’s, Rome, 


the Roman 
presence of a vast 
ple, Pope Pius X 
great cathedral of St 
Sunday. The ceremony occupied five 
hours and was participated in by all 
the members of the sacred college and 
the high dignitaries of the church. 

Cardinal Giuseppe Sarto, patriarch of 
Venice, the new pope, is received witn 
general favor by the press. He is 68 
years old and was made a cardinal 10 
years ago. He is an Italian and began 
life as a poor parish priest. 





mes 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 

Under the influence of the empress 

dowager China seems to be slipping 


back into the unenlightened ways that 
existed during the Boxer troubles. The 
policy of the imperial court is once 
more unfriendly to foreigners and all 
liberal ideas are promptly squelched. 
ne leading reformer the emnm 
caused to be put to death with excru- 
ciating torture. 

Under the immigration law passed at 
the last session of congress, there is 
authority for establishing a complete 
System of medical inspection at foreign 
ports to examine departing emigrants 








MARKETS—NEWS 


for the United States. Commissioner 
Sargeant believes that such inspection 
would greatly lessen the number of un- 
desirable immigrants flocking to our 
shores, and he is seriously considering 
its establishment. 





Rev George M. Van Derlip, the foun- 
der of the Y M C A in America, is dead 
at Brooklyn, N Y, aged 71. 





Over 25,000 men are idle in Pittsburg, 





as a result of a lockout in the build- 
ing trades. 
Sec Shaw’s plan for refunding the 3 


and 4% bonds and replacing them with 
2% bonds has proved a complete suc- 
cess. Nearly $81,00¢,000 of these bonds 
have been converted into lower interest 
bearing loans, and it is estimated that 
this will mean a saving of nearly $6,000,- 
000 in interest. 





Great Britain has just made an addi- 
tional grant of $250,000, for the royal 
cemmission at the St Louis exposition. 





Lieut Gen Nelson A. Miles is now a 
retired officer, and Lieut Gen S. B. M. 
Young succeeds him in command of the 
army of the United States. Gen Miles 

ee 


was allowed to retire without the cus- 
tomary word of commendation from 
the president. 





The great textile strike in Philadel- 
phia, Pa, is broken, 20,000 of the 60,000 
workers having returned to the mills. 





Before retiring from the command 
of the army, Gen Miles, with the ap- 
proval of the secretary of war, issued 
an order prohibiting the docking of 
horses used in the army. 





American railroads increased their 
payrolls by $100,000,000 last year, accord- 
ing to statistics just compiled by the 
editor of the Chicago Railway News. 





Immigration Commissioner Sargent 
reports that the total number of for- 
eigners coming to these shores during 
the fiscal year ending June 30 reached 
857,046, the biggest record yet. This is 
an increase of over 30%. 

The most important result of the pre- 
liminary war maneuvers off the Maine 
coast has been the demonstration of 
the usefulness of wireless telegraphy in 
naval warfare. By means of it the 
seattered vessels of the defending 
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squadron were kept in constant com- 
munication with each other, and in a 
aense fog, and this fact was largely in- 
strumental in successfully capturing 
the “enemy.” 





Andrew Carnegie has stirred up the 
British press by publicly declaring in 
London that if Great Britain should en- 
ter upon a policy of tariff discrimina- 
tion it would result in a tariff war 
which would cripple her disastrously. 
With our control of the world’s food- 
stuffs and cotton output, he points out, 
Great Britain would be at our mercy. 





Chief Engineer George W. Melville 
has returned after being in the servic2 
of the navy 42 years. 





Pres Palma says that Cuba will not 
be obliged to look to the United States 
for any help in floating its loan. He 
says he has complied with all the re- 
quirements of the Platt amendment by 
providing for an increase in public rev- 
enues in excess of what would be need- 
ed to meet the interest and sinking 
fund of the loan, and besides there is 
already a surplus of $3,000,000 in the 
treasury. 













Dr. Hess 
Stock Book 
FREE 


A complete treatise 
on stock and a 
diseases, written by 
Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.8.) 
and sent free, pos 
- if you _wiil write 

r. Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio, and say 
what stock you have— 
how many head of each 
kind; what stock f 
you have fed, and men- 
tion this paper. 

Prof. W. 8S. Goss, 
Dean of Talladega (Ala.) 
College, says of it :—‘I 
think Dr. Hess’ Book 
alittle gem. I shall 
keep it near me for 
reference,”’ 


much.” 








find check for $25.00. 


is the onl 
horses an 
(M. D., D.V.8.) 
colleges know of nothing better it must be good. 
No unprofessional manufacturer can equal it. 
Oar Information Buareau.—For any disease or condition for which Dr. Hess Stock 
Food is not recommended, a little yellow card enclosed in every 
letter of advice and a special prescription from Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.). 
rovided with a universal treatment for all stock 
ood itself or in the special prescription to which the little yellow card entitles you. 
De. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Dr. Hess Healing Powder. 
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DR. HESS Stock Food 


Weaning Time 


Stand a chance of slow development for a time, 
Grain or sour milk is barder to digest than tho milk 
of thodam. The digestive organs require special aid at 
As the feeding period of the hog is short—and 
the shorter the better—it is expedient to strengthen and 
build strong every digestive organ while the pig is young. 

he great hog tonic, makes 
healthy and strong: expels worms, aids digestion and assimilation 


Dr. Hess Stock Food, t 


and causes allof thenutrition to boa 
Stewart, the great American authority on feeding, says:—“The mother is sup 
to impart to the young her own digestive system.” 
sows should be fed this scientific compound that they may impart perfect digestion to the 
offspring. A penny’s worth feeds8 hogs. Feed Dr. Hess Stock Food regularly as directed 
disinfect the pens and feeding places with Instant Louse Killer, and we guarantee that your 
hogs will be free from disease. E.C. BURLINGAME Co., Walla Walla, Wash., write: ‘‘ Enclosed 
( Please send us 500 lbs. of Dr. Hess Stock Food. 
start our young pigs when they are being weaned. We used 800 lbs. lately and liked it very 
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DON’T BUY 


one-cylinder engines. 


Cost less to buy and less to run. 


GASOLINE ENCINES 


‘ 
mt ey’ “The Master Workman ” 


a two-cylinder gasoline engine, superior 10 all 


Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no vibration, can be mounted on any 
light wagon as a portable with little ornoexpense. Weighs less than 1-2 of one-cylinder engines. Give size of engine required. We make 2-4-5-6-8-10-12-16 horse power, 


Please mention this paper. Send for catalogue. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Established 1853. Meagher and 15th St., CHICACO. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 


Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Sutter 
And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 


Saves Labor—Earns Money 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 


NEW YORK. 








“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the New York 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNO 


Actual prices from any Market in Europe and which is 
the best Market for your goods, consult 
PLACE, 


W. N. WHITE & C0., 76-78 PARK 


NEW YORK, 
All Codes. 


Telephone, 2120 Cortlandt. 
All goods directed to us are covered from loss by Fire 
or Flood while on pier or transit to Steamers. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ $1.00 

Home Pork re A A. W. Fulton... +. 50 

The Ice Crop. T. BROS . odcccsbensacocaceses - 1,00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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To-Day. 


J. A. EDGERTON, 





We dream bright dreams of to-morrow; 
Our castles are built in air; 
{And with hues sublime, of the coming 
time, 
We paint us a picture fair. 
But we never stop to consider 
That the future flees away, 
‘And that there is naught into being 
wrought 
Unless it is wrought to-day. 
To the cherished haunts of the old 
time 
Our eyes are backward cast, 
And a sweet voice calls through Mem- 
ory’s halls 
To woo us unto the past. 
But, however dear are the visions, 
We do not dare to stay; 
From out of the “gone” 
move ofl 
To the duties that call to-day. 


we must 


in which to labor! 
in which to be! 
we can call our 


the ‘“‘now” 
the “now” 
“now” alone 


We've 
We've 
And the 
own 
Throughout all eternity. 
The past and the future are shadows, 
But the present is ours for aye. 
To us ’tis given to build our heaven 
Il. the kingdom of to-day. 


Uncle Dick’s 
Little Girl. 


By L. M. Montgomery. 





Uncle Dick reached up to the apple 
tree above him, and pulled a long, sinu- 
ous bough, picked out with delicate, 
rose-hearted bloom, down to him, with 
a caressing motion. Through the little 
gap thus made in the big pyramid of 
blossom was seen a far-away glimpse 
of the harbor on the western side of 
the Four Winds peninsula. The sun 
had lately set, and the harbor was like 
a great ruby cup filled with fire and 
glamor. On the other side of the or- 
chard long fields, fresh with the tinting 
of early spring, sloped down to the 
shore of the open Atlantic, long and 
white, where a calm ocean slept bluely 
and sighed in its sleep with the murmur 
that rings forever in the ears of those 
whose good fortune it is to have been 
born within sound of it. Back land- 
ward were the wooded pine hills where 
the twilight was already hanging thick- 
ly and would presently overflow and 
trickle down on the lowland homesteads 
and orchards of Four Winds. But the 
harbor glow would linger long, and it 
was always a sight worth seeing when 
the great stars came out in the clear- 
swept arch of sky above it, like jewels 
in some huge, overturned crystal flagon 
of night. 

“When these blossoms have given 
place to fruit, I'll have my little girl 
with me again,” said Uncle Dick ten- 
derly. 

He looked through the boughs to the 
harbor, and his gentle brown eyes filled 
with a light that was not of the sun- 
set or the lustrous water. The smile 
that came to the sensitive lips, veiled 
in the sweep of a silken, silver-sprin- 


kled brown beard, told that Uncle 
Dick's thought was a very pleasant 
one. 

Two of his listeners smiled at each 
other—the tolerant, significant smile 
which expresses our slightly amused 


recognition of some harmless fallacy in 
our friends. 

“Do you really expect that she’ll come 
back to Four Winds after all these 
years, Uncle Dick, and her such a great 
lady now?” said Martin Baker, perhaps 
thinking it wise to soften any blow the 
near future might have in store for this 
Uncle Dick, whom everybody in Four 
Winds loved, even those who, safe in 
their hard shel! of protective common 
sense, laughed in a not unkindly fashion 
at his dreamy fancies and odd ways. 

Uncle Dick released the apple bough 
and it swung back to its place with 
a gush of perfume that flooded the cool 
air like a wave. 

‘I know she will come,” he said calm- 
ly. “Bertha Lawrence never forgot or 
broke a promise in her life. The years 
will have made no difference in her in 
that, at least.” 

* “Even so,” said.Christopher Merriam, 
“ain’t you afraid that. she won't be 
happy or contented here, Uncle Dick? 
Seven years makes a good deal of dif- 
ference in folks—’specially seven such 
years as she has spent, living with rich 


EVENINGS 


people and traveling abroad and all 
that.” 

Uncle Dick looked at the last speaker 
tolerantly. A humorous sparkle re- 
placed the musing light in his eyes and 
his smile was half quizzical. 

“I don’t think you need be worrying 
over that, Christopher. I’m not. None 
of you really know my little girl, al- 
though she lived among you 14 years.” 

He spoke in a tone of quiet confi- 
dence. Merriam and Martin, after a 
few more casual remarks, strolled away, 
and Uncle Dick was left with Philip 
Armory, the young minister of Four 
Winds church, whose manse was just 
across the road from Uncle Dick’s place, 
and who had fallen into the habit of 
straying over often to talk with this 
high-souled, simple-minded old man, 
with the eternal youth in his eyes and 
heart. 

Mr Armory was sitting on the stone 
wall under the huge apple tree. When 
the other men had gone, his blue eyes 
met Uncle Dick’s brown ones with quiet 
comprehension. 

“They’re laughing at me, those two,” 
said Uncle Dick with a smile. ‘‘They’re 
thinking now, and most likely saying, 
‘What a fool that old Dick Romney is 
over his little girl! She'll never come 
back.’ But I don’t blame them. They 
just don’t know her, that’s all, they 
just don’t know her.” 

He came over and leaned against the 
mossy stones. The twilight was thick 
about them now, and the apple blos- 
soms were dizzily sweet in the dew. 

“IT don’t know her, either,” said Phil- 
ip Armory gently, ‘‘but I think she will 
come back to you.” 

Uncle Dick nodded. 

“Folks think I’m foolish because I 
talk so much about my little girl. I 
don’t talk half as much about her as 
I think. I’m thinking of her always— 
have been ever since she went away 
seven years ago. She’s been in my heart 
all the time, and I’ve been in hers! 
Don't I:know? What does it matter 
that she doesn’t write very often, or 
speak of coming back when she does 
write? I know she'll come. She’ll keep 
her promise, and keep it gladly, too. If 
I didn’t know that I wouldn’t want her 
to keep it at all.” 

“How was it she came to leave you?” 
asked Armory. “I don’t think I’ve ever 
heard the rights of the story.” 

“T had a sister once,’”’ said Uncle Dick 
gently. “She was beautiful and good. 
She married a fine fellow, too, but he 
took her away from us. He died soon 
after Bertha was born, and my sister 
came home here and died, also, of grief. 
She gave her baby to me with her latest 
breath. That can’t never be undone, 
Bertha was her mother’s gift to me— 
to me. There’s nobody has a right be- 
fore that. But her father’s will had left 
her under the guardianship of his own 
people. They wanted to take her away 
at once, but I pleaded hard for her, and 
they agreed to leave her with me till 
she was 14. Then they took her away. 
It most broke her little heart. When 


AT HOME 


she went away she took my hand in 
both of hers in a way she had, and she 
looked up at me with her whole lovely, 
pure soul shining out of her great eyes, 
and she said: ‘Uncle Dick, as soon as 
I am 21 I'll come back to you.’ I’ve 
never seen her since. They won’t even 
let her write me often. But I am con- 
tent. Bertha will be 21 in September, 
and she will come to me then.” 
Perhaps a shade of doubt showed it- 


self on the younger man’s face. Uncle 
Dick detected it, and laughed in his 
low, gentle fashion. 

“You don’t feel so sure? You’ve 


heard of her cleverness and her beauty, 
and what they call her social triumpns? 
Yes, yes, but you'll see! They’ll all see.” 

As Philip Armory walked home 
through the purpie, softly-scented dusk 
he recalled all he had heard of Bertha 
Lawrence. The thought of her had 
been curiously interwoven with his life 
and dreams since he had come to Four 
Winds a year ago. He believed in her, 
but not quite with Uncle Dick’s entire 
faith. She would come back, but would 
she be soul-free? Would the life here 
satisfy her now? Between the child of 
14, knowing no home save Uncle Dick’s 
gray old cottage, and the woman of 21, 
who had spent her seven formative 
years amid all that wealth and culture 
can give, what unbridgeable gulf might 
not yawn? 

“T hope there is no disappointment in 
store for Uncle Dick,’ thought Armory 
tenderly. “I have never met a purer, 
sweeter soul.” 

As the summer waned Uncle Dick 
talked less about his little girl than 
was his wont. His Four Winds neigh- 
bors said that he was growing doubtful 
himself, but Philip Armory knew bet- 
ter. He knew how Uncle Dick was 
counting the slow-passing days, and his 
heart was troubled with the fear that 
there was some sorrow in store for the 
sweet old man. 

“She will not come—or, coming, will 
be changed,”’ was his unuttered doubt. 

But Uncle Dick remained untroubled. 
His eyes were always tranquil and hap- 
py when he spoke of her, as he often 
did to Philip. 

“Merriam, was here to-day, Mr Ar- 
mory. He said he s’posed I'd soon be 
fixing up the house and getting ready 
for Bertha. I said no. She would find 
it as she left it, and it would satisfy 
her. The Four Winds folks laugh at me 
and I laugh at them. I know her; they 
don’t you see. That makes all the dif- 
ference.”’ 

A great, although quiet, change had 
come over Uncle Dick in those purple- 


hearted days of the late summer. He 
went about humming scraps of old- 
time songs, his step was lighter, his 


deep, kindly voice had a new and richer 
note of tenderness. He liked to linger 
in his orchard at twilight and dream 
of his little girlk Armory, who often 
walked there with him, forebore by 
word or motion to interrupt hischarmed 
reveries. He walked beside him, suiting 
his younger, stronger step to the old 





man’s. Sometimes Uncle Dick patted 
his friend’s arm and laughed softly. 
“What a nuisance the old man is, isn't 
he?” he asked whimsically. “Old 
dreamer! But, ah, you don’t know my 
little girl, Mr Armory.” 

“I hope you will know her,” he said 
again; ‘“‘not as her fashionable world 
knows her—nor yet as these well-mean- 
ing, stupid Four Winds folks know her, 
but as I know her, in all of her beau- 
tiful woman’s soul and her noble, loyal 
little heart. She will be worth know- 
ing. Her mother was a queen among 
women.” 

One evening Uncle Dick came to meet 
Armory with an almost boyish light- 
ness of step; in his eyes was a glow 


and brightness. He held a letter in his 
hand. 

“Writ on her 2ist birthday,’ he ex- 
claimed. “She will be here in a week's 
time. God bless her!” 

On a September day, when Four 
Winds in its ripely tinted breadth and 
length lay basking in the mellow au- 
tumn sunshine that spilled over the 
brim of the valley, through the grim 
old pines, down to the harbor, cupped 


in its harvest-golden hills, Bertha Law- 


rence came home. All Four Winds 
knew it by night. Philip Armory did 
not make his customary evening call 


on Uncle Dick. For one thing, he feared 
to intrude on the sacredness of this 
reunion; for another, he was still trou- 
bled by the thought that he might see 
something besides gladness in his old 
friend’s eyes—some perplexed shade of 


doubt or fear, some token that his 
dream lacked perfect fulfilment. 
But when he went over the’ next 


evening he understood that his fear had 
been needless. Uncle Dick had bes 
right—he, and only he, had thoroughly 
known his little girl. 

They were in the orchard, those two, 
among the bronzing leaves and hanging 
boughs bent earthward by their mellow 
burden. They came to meet him slow- 


ly, through a long avenue of fruition 
with an arch of primrose sky at its 
seaward end. 

Uncle Dick’s face was an open book 
written over with unmarred triumph 
and happiness. Armory was quick to 
see that there was no shadow in the 
old man’s eyes, and equally quick io 
realize that, as far as the girl at his 
side was concerned, there never would 


be. Bertha Lawrence had come to her 
own. 

She was very lovely—lovelier than 
even rumor had painted her—this tall, 
graceful girl, with the dark, finely- 
poised head and the clear, untroubled 
gray eyes. Apart from her loveliness 
she had the distinctive charm, fem- 
inized and subtlized, that Armory had 
come to associate with Uncle Dick. 

She held out her hand with a gesture 
of fine, frank friendship. 

“This is my little girl,” 
Dick, proudly. 

“You have justified his faith in you,” 
said Armory to her with a smile. 

“Anyone in whom Uncle Dick believed 


said Uncle 
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xsvould do that,’’ she answered. “His 
faith is of that rare kind which car- 
ries its own fulfilment.”’ 


She turned and held out her hands to 
tnecle Dick with a sudden, girlish de- 
light that broke through her womanly 





calm like a gleam of sunlight rippling 
over a placid sea. 

“Oh, how happy I am!” she said. 
“Everything here 1s so dear—and you, 
Inele Dick, are the dearest of all.” 

Unele Dick took her hands softly in 
his own. 

“My little girl!’ he murmured ten- 
derly. 

Armory turned away his head, as if 
from some glimpse of soul communion 
too holy to be desecrated by stranger 
eves. But on his face was the light of 
ene who sees a great glory widening 
and deepening down the vista of his 
future. 

= i 
Old Home Week. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
The crowds that fill the world’s high- 
way 

And throng the city street 
Turn back to quiet paths to-day, 

Where town and country meet. 
Where town and country meet, they 

share 
Again the native’s wholesome fare. 
The voice of home is clearer now 
Than any stranger lure, 


And August paths prove sweetly how 


The joys of home endure. 
For, Tike glad children, once again 
We tarry in the old home glen. 
The little lanes are calling out 
Where we have hurried by, 


dispels the doubt 
land sky. 
us put old fears away, 
be glad, a summer’s day. 
pe Sancta 


Tree Shade versus Barn Shade. 
dé. HH. 


faith 
the home 


And old-time 

Be nei ith 
Tiere, let 
just 


And 


NELSON. 





there lived in 
two colored people. 
althy looking fel- 
on the ground 
during haying 
industrious wife 
work. 
called, 
shade, a 


my younger days 
neighborhood 


strong, he 


en daily 





lying 
tree 
more 


er some shad 
hile his 
indoors doing laundry 
Sol, as he 


in the 


seuson, W 
busy 
day, when was 

s taking his 

riner in the vicinity came along and 

id to him, “Sol, why lie you here 
all the day idle, while your services are 
so much needed in the hay field? It is 

ich a good opportunity to make your- 
f useful and earn something toward 
your support.” 

Why,” says Sol, 
work out in de hot 
hab a job in the 
would work.” 

“I will hire you,’ said 
“and you can have the 
working in the shade.” 

Next day Sol came 
farmer, and was sent up in the hay 
loft to pack away hay. It soon became 
very warm up there, and the hay came 
up faster than Sol could store it away. 

Fearing he would become imbedded 
in the hay, he retreated down, post 
haste, refusing to work longer. Said 
the farmer, “You promised me you 
would work if I put you in the shade, 
so I did as I agreed.” 

“Oh,” says Sol, ‘‘when Ah said shade, 
Ah meant tree shade, not barn shade!” 
Now, at this time, when there is such 
a demand for farm help, and farmers 
are advertising for it and waiting from 
one month to the next without getting 
uny kind of response, we are led to con- 
clude there are too mary at present, like 
Sol, who want tree shade, not barn 
shade, 


ease 


se] 


‘Ah doan’ like to 
sun, but if Ah could 
shade somewhere Ah 


the 
privilege 


farmer, 
of 


to work for the 


-_> 


The Scotch Collie on the Farm. 


E. D. DARLINGTON, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


In considering the value of a good 
Scotch collie dog on the farm, it must 
be borne in mind that a great deal of 
its value will depend upon early train- 


ing. This is best done by the indi- 
vidual whom the dog is to assist, and 


for this reason it is best to take the ed- 
ucation of the dog in hand when it is 
from eight to ten weeks old. Where the 
puppy can be brought up in company 
With an older dog which has_ been 
trained as a worker, the care and over- 
sight needed in the education of the 
young dog is very greatly lessened, as 


YOUNG AND 


they readily pick up and imitate traits 
either good or bad. 

The Scotch collie has its intelligence 
and aptitude for handling stock great- 
ly increased by the training of many 
preceding generations. They are more 
easily trained and pick up their duties 
more easily than dogs which have had 
less useful ancestors. They are natu- 
rally ambitious to have some occupa- 
tion and where this is not provided they 


will frequently select such a mission 
for themselves, such as keeping crows 
from the corn fields and freeing farm 
building from rats. We have had a 
number of instances of this inbred de- 
sire on Fordhook farms, where differ- 
ent dogs have adopted this vocation of 
their own volition. In other cases we 
have seen the dogs guarding the chick- 
ens and keeping pigeons from _ the 
neighboring loft from _ stealing their 
food. These are only instances of the 
natural instinct of the collie puppy to 
be usefully employed. 

We think the prime use of a good 
dog on the farm is as a watch dog. 
Generally the collie is the most satis- 
factory in this respect, making a re- 
liable caretaker for young children and 
the general stock. Usually exercising 
a constant watchfulness to _ protect 
them from any outside intruders. They 
are not as a rule at all savage, al- 


though an occasional individual dog will 
become cross with age and are thus 
more liable to call the attention of the 
proper guardian of the place to intrud- 
ers, rather than to do them any serious 
damage. On their own account, with 
but very little training, the collie can 
be taught to take stock of all kinds to 
distant pasture fields and bring them 
back when desired. 
His natural ability in this line should 
supplemented by intelligent instruc- 
when young, so that when hand- 
ling the stock, the dog will drive them 
in a quiet way without unnecessary 
teasing or worrying them. It frequent- 


be 
tion 


ly happens that a young dog, where 
not properly trained, will approach the 
animals from in front, and thus block 
their progress rather than assist them. 
A well-broken dog will always drive 
the stock from behind and watch care- 
fully at the sides of the route to prevent 
them from straying from the straight 


path which the stock should take. 
The collie is most satisfactory as a 
companion, as its intelligence is greatly 


superior to that of any other breed 
with which the writer has had experi- 
ence. His companionship soon becomes 
that of an intelligent and devoted 
friend. The uses of the collie on a 
small farm are almost endless in va- 
riety. These opportunities for useful- 
ness arise at all times on the farm and 
only suggestions are required from the 








trainer to enable the collie to learn to 
fill these offices. The two dogs shown 
in our illustration on the opposite page 
are splendid specimens of the Scotch 
collie. -- 
First Tactics, 
ADELAIDE NEWTON. 

Left, right, left, right, rub-a-dub, 
rub-a-dub! The sound of marching 
feet and the din of the drum filled the 
nursery. The noise brought mamma 
and Grandpa Lorimer to the nursery 
door. Mamma put her fingers to her 


ears to shut out the noise, 
laughed as if he liked it. 

ural to them, doesn’t it, Margaret?” 
said the old man. ‘‘Well, it ought to. 
They come of good military stock; four 
generations of American soldiers be- 
hind those youngsters. I hope they will 
show their fighting blood when the time 
comes.”’ 

At sight of grandpa, the little com- 
pany halted and gave the old colonel 
a military salute. “We're going to be 
truly soldiers when we _ grow. up,” 
shouted five-years-old Jamie, his face 
aglow with exercise and martial spirit. 

“That's right, my boy,” responded 
grandpa. “If the country ever calls 
you to arms, I hope you will be ready. 
But you must begin now. It takes a 
long training to make a good soldier.” 


but grandpa 
“Comes nat- 


Begin now! What could grandpa 
mean? ‘Why! we can’t begin now,” 
exclaimed Joe. ‘“‘There isn’t any ‘war 


and we aren’t big enough, anyway!” 

Just then the clock struck eight and 
mamma declared a truce to hostilities 
by waving a small white nightgown. 

“Not just yet, Margaret,” begged 
grandpa. “I ‘want to talk with them a 
little. Joe, what is your idea of a good 
soldier? 

“A good soldier must be strong, and 
must love the flag and be ready to fight 


‘work 


*to 


OLD 


in time of war,’’ responded Joe. 

“Yes,” replied the old colonel, “but 
not in time of war only—the old fiag 
needs defenders now.’ 

Joe and Jamie looked puzzled, and 
grandpa added: ‘You must never for- 
get what the flag stands for, boys. It 
represents justice, liberty and equal 
rights for all citizens. The flag never 
needed soldierly men for its defense 
more than it does now, only they must 
use ballots instead of bullets. Be sure 
you enlist on the right side. Don’t fail 


for it 


in your duty to the flag.” 

Just then Mrs Bradford appeared 
with a lamp and said: ‘‘Come boys, bid 
grandpa good-night.” 

“T'll come in a few minutes,” said 
Joe. “I want to’— 


‘Boys,” interrupted the old colonel: 
“To obey promptly is a soldier’s first 
Salute your supe- 


duty. Form ranks! 
rior officer!” 

The boys saluted their mother with 
a good-night kiss and the little com- 


pany marched upstairs. 


Why She Prefers the Country—I 
feel it my duty to write and try to 
explain why I think the country has 
more advantages than the noisy, crowd- 
ed city. As I have lived in the city 
most of my life, I can realize the pleas- 
ure and freedom of the country. We 
all know the city has more advantages 
for those who wish to grow up as busi- 
ness men or women. I think the peo- 
ple who are born and die in the city 
never know what a peaceful world this 





is. You see none of the typewriters, 
clerks, cashiers or club women with 
the same looks, the same red cheeks, 
the same rosy lipsthat the free country 
girl has. God has created for us the 
trees, the flowers and the song birds. 
Why do we reject these beautiful things 
for the close, noisy city, searching for 
seme occupation that we think more 
suitable for us? I am just 15 and 


do fully appreciate the country. 
that every place, no mat- 


yet I 
We all know 


ter where, has some drawbacks, but 
the country has less than the city.— 
[Minnie P. Ridgeway, Colorado, 





A Boy Who Will Get On—How 


many 


boys around the Table can cook? I 
can. I cooked last year for a thresh- 
ing machine crew and got $1.50 per day. 
I am 14 years old. I raise fine Belgian 
hares and Pekin ducks. I love to hunt 
and trap. I caught lots of fur last 
winter, having 19 steel traps set. The 
boys call me—[Coxie. 





Making a Needlework Book—Do 
of the Tablers make home needle- 
magazines out of the needle 
work pages of this paper? I have saved 
the papers for about two years and 
have cut out every page with any 
needle work on it and made a book. 
I dare say that in this book, you will 
find more crochet work than in many 
a needlework magazine, and quite a 
number of Mrs H. L. Miller’s beautiful 
pieces of battenberg. I do not agree 
with some of these farmer girls about 
working out of doors, or in the barn. 
I think every bit of that ‘work is for 
men and boys.—[A Wisconsin Girl. 


Some Cat Chat—My sister has a pet 
cat named Tom. He is black and white 
and catches lots of mice and rats. He 
is five years old. One morning he want- 
ed to come in. He put his foot on the 
door latch and opened it. She used to 
have a cat named Spottie. She would 
put a dress on him and lay him on the 
bed and he would go to sleep. One day 
he went up in the barn and a horse 
kicked him and killed him. We used 
have 17 cats and they all died but 
Tom.—[Lorna Jones. 


any 
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My Little Cow. 


BY A TWELVE-YEARS-OLD BOY. 
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Up from the long, shady pasture, 
Along by the old stone wall, 
Come the gentle old cows from 
pasture, 
And my little cow leads them all. 


the 


Over the bridge that crosses 
The brook so mossy and small, 
Come the gentle old cows of the home- 
stead, 
And my little cow leads them all. 


Up the long hill to the farmhouse, 
With its dim old barn so tall, 
Come the gentle old cows of the home- 
stead, 
And my little cow leads them all. 


. 
Through the old gate to the farmyard, 
Each cow to its own narrow stall, 
Come the gentle old cows of the home- 
stead, 
And my little cow leads them all, 
or 
Will the Calf Grow Crooked—I am a 
little boy, nine years old. I have three 
sisters, Ella, Lucile and Grace. We 
have three pets, a calf which stands 
with his front feet in the manger all 
the time,. except at night, when he 
sleeps. Then we have a dog and a cat, 
I wonder if the calf will grow crooked 
if he keeps on that way very long. We 
have a cow who kicked 104 times while 
she was being milked one night.—[Wil- 
lie H. Buckingham, Michigan. 





He Is Not a Sissy—I am a boy 14 
years old. I live on a small farm and 
have a dog and two cats and some 
pigeons for pets. I walk a mile to 
school and am in the ninth grade. I 
do quite a good deal of fancywork. 
Now, Tablers, don’t call me “sissy,” 
for I have no brothers or sisters at 
home and ne boys or girls living near 
to play with and sometimes I get lone- 
some.—[Freckle Face. 

Papa has been taking this paper for 
a long time and wouldn’t be without 
it. How many of the Tablers are in- 
terested in flowers? Mamma has a 
rubber plant which was about 8 feet 
high, but she had to top it. It has two 
branches now. Grandma has a lemon 
tree which reaches to the ceiling of the 


conservatory It had 50 lemons and 
a great many buds on it last winter. 
Last fall while taking it up into the 


conservatory, it fell and 24 lemons were 
knocked off. I am 16 years old and have 
one brother and one sister.—I[('hester 
County Lass, Pennsylvania. 





(PainkiNer === 








The world-known housebold remedy for cuts, burns. 
diarrhoea and all bowel complaints 


bruises—cramps, 








New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-12 


$60,000 In Premiums 


and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 
Full classitication for 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year, 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous posit’ons, 
The Domestic Department 

will interest the ladies, as more classes than 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date, 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the 
list should be secured at once. 

Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in classes. An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 

Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will be offered in this de- 
partment, Sever al new classes in cheese have been 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 


for- 
To 
prize 


Fruit and Flowers | ; 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine display 
will be seen this year. New classes have been added 
in_this department. 

Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug 
§, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize ist. 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y. 

The New York Commission for the St Lonis 
Exposition will pay transportation charges to St 
Louis, and return, on all Cattle, Sheep and Swine, 
owned in New York state, and’ awarded first. pre- 
mium at the New York state ae, to be held at 























A SPOOL TABLE. 


The above cut illustrates the possibil- 
ities of home adornment with material 
at hand. Such homely material as is 
furnished by spools in the hands of 
the clever home artisan furnished a 
charming table or stand for the parlor, 


Table Linen Embroidery Hints. 
MAE Y. MAHAFFY., 

Perhaps at first the idea of embroi- 
dering table linen may have been just 
a fad, which came with a desire for 
something novel. But it has grown to 
be a permanent decoration, and no ta- 
ble is quite complete ‘without some 
dainty linens for very best. 

To be sure, styles and designs for 
embroidered linens vary with the years, 
just as our clothes are buffeted about 
by Dame Fashion. But any fine piece 
of needlework will always claim a place 
among our prized heirlooms and it 
makes the work more interesting if 
there is some prospect of its being care- 
fully prized by future generations as 
“something Great Aunt Mollie did,”’ or 
“work of mother’s grandmother.” 

Just now the all-white embroidery 
holds first place for the table, the gai- 
pieces finding their places 
pillows, etc. Nothing 
more useful than 


ly colored 
on stands, sofa 
can be daintier or 
white napery, not only because it is 
more harmonious in connection with 
other table decorations, but also from 
the fact that there are no colors to run 
when in the laundry. 

The style of embroidery known as 
Mountmellick is not new. It originated 
many years ago near the town in Ire- 
land for which it is named. It ad- 
mits the use of a large number of 
stitches, and allows one to forget many 
of the rules for embroidering in the or- 
dinary solid Kensington manner. 

A good, substantial quality of round 
thread linen will be most serviceable 
for a set of this kind of work, though 
if one is willing to sacrifice general 
effect, a much finer grade may be used. 

Hemstitched or buttonholed edges 
will be most satisfactory for common 
use. Dra'wnwork, lace edges or fancy 
fringes do not stand washing so well, 
and of course are better suited to ar- 
ticles which will be laundried but sel- 
dom. For an ordinary grade of linen 
a moderately coarse silk should be used, 
but if the linen is very sheer use a filo 
floss. 

The edges of any article to be but- 
tonholed should first be padded with 
embroidery cotton to give them a heav- 
ier, richer appearance. This is done 
by running several rows of stitches 
around the scallop in an opposite direc- 
tion from the _ buttonhole stitches, 
which will cover them. 

A simple design is appropr‘ste for 
almost any number of pieces. Maiden- 
hair fern is alwavs effective. The 
sprays are readily adapted to a great 
variety of articles, and new methods 
of arranging them will easily suggest 
themselves to the worker, so that it 
will not be necessary for her to dupli- 
cate any piece unless desired. It is es- 
recially pretty for corner decorations. 
It is first raised slightly with embroid- 
ery cotton, and then worked in satin 
stitch, running from top to bottom of 


MATTERS DOMESTIC 


the leaves. The stems are done in 
chain, or in the ordinary stem stitch. 

Scrolls are found in a good many de- 
signs. They are embroidered in sim- 
ple outlining. Any couching or darn- 
ing stitch may be introduced for scal- 
lops. Every other one done in some 
such way gives quite an elaborate ef- 
fect for a doily. 

nner ee 


Tomatoes in Variety. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

Stuffed Tomatoes: Cut a slice off the 
tops of as many large, firm tomatoes as 
will be required, and with a spoon 
carefully remove the pulp. Press this 
through a sieve to remove the seeds. 
For 6 tomatoes, add to the pulp % cup 
fine bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 4% cup chopped veal or chicken, 
¥% teaspoon minced parsley and season- 
ing to taste. Stuff the tomato shells 
with this, put a little bit of butter on 
top, and set in a hot oven for 20 min- 
utes. 

Corn Scalloped with Tomatoes: Ar- 
range alternate layers of peeled and 
sliced tomatoes and cooked corn in a 
buttered pudding dish. Season each 
layer to taste and add little bits of 
butter. Cover the top with buttered 
crumbs, and bake for half an hour in 
a quick oven. 

Fried Green Tomatoes: Slice the to- 
matoes, remove the seeds, and soak for 
an hour in salted water. Drain, dip 
each slice in beaten egg and bread 
crumbs; season, and fry in hot butter 
till a delicate brown on both sides. 

Tomatoes Stuffed with Green Peas: 
Prepare large, firm tomatoes as directed 
for above recipes, and fill them with 
cooked green peas which have been stir- 
red over the fire for five minutes with 
1 tablespoon flour rubbed smooth in 
1 tablespoon butter. Cover the tops with 
bread crumbs and a piece of butter, and 
bake for 20 minutes in a hot oven. 

Tomato Salad: Peel the tomatoes, and 
let them lie in cold salt water for half 
an hour. Then drain and slice very 
thin. Lay them in a bed of crisp let- 
tuce leaves, sprinkle with salt and white 
sugar, pour lemon juice over them, and 
serve very cold. Another excellent sal- 
ad is prepared by sprinkling the sliced 
tomatoes with finely minced green on- 
ion, season to taste, and pour over a 
dressing made with 2 tablespoons vine- 
gar and 4 tablespoons melted butter. 

Savory Stewed Tomatoes: Skin and 
cut up the tomatoes in the usual way. 
Put 1 tablespoon butter in an enameled 
Saucepan, add 1 teaspoon sugar, and 
fry a few slices of onion in it to a 
pale brown. Then turn in the toma- 
toes, season to taste with salt and pep- 
per, add a sprig of parsley and a piece 
of bay leaf, and simmer gently for one 
hour. If they are preferred quite thick, 
add fine bread crumbs. 

Tomato Eggs: Cut a slice from the 
tops of 6 large, firm tomatoes, remove 
the pulp, and fill the cavities with nice- 
ly seasoned creamed potatoes. Bake for 
15 minutes in a hot oven, then draw the 
dish to the edge of the oven, and care- 
fully break an egg on top of each to- 
mato. Season, put a little bit of butter 
on top of each, and return to the oven 
until the eggs are set. It may be neces- 
sary to remove a little of the potato to 
make room for the eggs. This is a de- 
licious dish for breakfast. 





a 

Eggs a la Goldenrod—Boil 6 eggs 20 
minutes and throw into cold water. 
When cold chop whites (not fine) and 
grate yolks. Make a white sauce by 
blending 1 tablespoon butter and 1 ta- 
blespoon flour. Stir this into % pt hot 
cream. When thickened stir in the 
chopped whites, season with salt. Have 
ready rounds of buttered toast. Pour 
mixture on these, taking care to just 
cover toast. On this sprinkle the grated 
yolks and a dash of pepper. Garnish 
with bacon cut in ribbons and crisped 
in hot spider. This may be made ina 
chafing-dish if desired.—[Eleanor Mar- 
chant. 


Suet Prdcing—One egg, % cup sweet 
milk, 4% cup light molasses, % cup of 
suet, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1% 
cups flour, 1 Ib currants, 1 Ib raisins 
or 1 pt of any kind of fruit. Put this 
in a small tin pail and put into a kettle 
of boiling water and boil for four hours. 
It can be kept for weeks. Cut in slices 
and steam, and eat with cream and 
sugar. For a sauce to eat on this pud- 
ding, take % cup butter, 2 tablespoons 








flour, rub together till flour is mixed, 
add 1 teacup sugar and pour on boil- 
ing water and cook. Flavor with va- 
nilla.—[Mrs W. H. Johnson. 





Banana “Cup” is made from the pulp 
of 3 not overripe bananas’ rubbed 
through a fine wire sieve. Add _ the 
grated rind of % large lemon, the juice 


of 1 lemon and 1 orange, and pour over | 


this % pt boiling water. Set in a cool 
place for several hours. When quite 
cold, stir well together, sweeten to 
aste, add, if liked, a wineglass sherry, 
a siphon of soda water, and a few 
lumps of ice.—[Mrs William H. Martin. 


Our Pattern Offer. 











9066 — Ladies’ 
seven-gored skirt, 
32. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 


9059—Girl’s tuck- 
ed dress, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. 








9068 — Ladies’ 
shirred waist with 
stole, 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust. 
8988—Ladies’ skirt 


9058 — Ladies’ 
fancy blouse, 32, 34, 
36, 38, and 40-inch 
bust. 9054—Ladies’ 
seven-gored skirt with shirred 
with yoke, 22, 24, flounce, 22, 24, 25, 
26, 28, 30 and 32- 28, 30 and 32-inch 
inch waist. waist. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, | 


Pattern Department, this office. 








| 


| 
| 





and 34-inch waist. | 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Four Black Silk Specials 


Black Silks that will be used exten- 


sively this Autumn for coats and waists, 
new 
tween our 
are worth. 
ing silks of us,—and not alon 


Notice the difference be- 
prices and what the silks 
Money to be saved in buy- 
silks but 


goods. 


anything else you need. 
88c a yard for a $1 grade of black 
Taffeta. Full yard wide bright 


black silk, guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. 


88c a yard for a $1 grade of black 
Peau de Soie, 27 inches wide. This 


silk has a dull luster and is the 
popular silk for coats. 

68c a yard for a 27-inch black Taffeta, 
a very bright silk, backed by our 
word for all-around goodness. 

8Se a yard for a 20-inch black Peau 
de Cygne, a soft finish silk. Guar- 
anteed not to wrinkle. 

As a concluding paragraph to this 
week’s news, we announce a pretty 

cheviot, navy and medium 

blue, also black, for 48e a yard in 

stead of 65c. <A bar- 

gain that goes ahead of anything 

we have offered for a long while. 


dress 


dress goods 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 








Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town toride and exhibit sample bieyele 


703 Models high grace $9 to $15 








~ iw 





TINA IAA 1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to $10 
} | "a 500 2ND - HAND WHEE! 

{ f) i iV all makes and models good as new $3 to 88. 

f 4h Great Factory Clearing Sale. We ship 

Ni. : N me on approval and 10 day’s trial 

RRM EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 

) { ) hy for us. Write at once for bargain list and 


our wonderful special offer to agents, 
Tires, equipment, sundries, half price. 
AUTOMOBILES *2"22\0s_ in 

new and sec- 
ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 





and styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. CHICAGO, Th. 





HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 


cured to atay cured. Never return. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 


ted. Splendid health. 
FREE e¢ rf ndi aah Me 


A radical departure. 


Over & 
or chang 





0) patients. Good 
} 


references. ( teliefa of climate cannot 


cure.) Write for BOOK J FREER, containing reports of many 
interesting cases. Address DR. HA YES, Buffalo, N.Y. 








RELIABLE MEN 

in every locality 

throughout the United 
ti 


States to introduce ous 


goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day 
liable men 


Steady employment to good honest, re 
Noexperience needful Write for full particulars. 


| EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada, 








—_—————— — 








A SQUARE OFFER 


Knowing that the readers of this journal will 


not only be 


interested in, but be greatly benefited by, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
we have concluded arrangements with its publishers whereby our 
readers can secure it in connection with our journal, at a very low 


price for the two. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





A “homey” mag- 
azine—eriginal, 
bright and full of 
good cheer is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, It 
has a distinct favor 
which fascinates 
and yet helps every 
member of the fami- 
ly —father, mother, 
daughter, son, Its 
growth is phenome 
nal yet stable— 
125,000 every 
month. At least 160 
pages — illustrated. 





GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


“the PHELPS PUBLISHING CC 





Writers most 
prominent in their 
respective spheres 
are contributing 
real Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING matter, 
covering not only 
the homely details 
of everyday work, 
but also in a bright 
and readable way 
the principles un- 
derlying all vital 
questions affecting 
the home life in its 
broadest sense. 


























Ss d U $1 0 and we will send you Goop HousEKEEPING and this 
en Ss 5 journal both one year, either new or renewal, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building. 





NEW YORK, CHIC. 
52 Lafayette Place. 


AGO 
Marquette Building, 














Our Babies. 


YN WETHERALD. 


venurs ago this fall the 
proudest young mothers of Bly 
Mary I 1. and Maud Estella and 
Isabell 1 I 
la’s baby \ named Irene, and my 
ittle bo John 
Paul Madeline were the 
n tt other two hit upon. 
nd hich ie prettiest infant not 
e ol mld Sa 
d which tu it the smartest 
don't know » this day. 
All of the oO babies sturd of 
sev 
\ Isal Maud Estella’s and 
\I | in 
rhe | | mumps together and 
h spot 
I ing-round-rosy, the 
\ 1 | ) \ hy =i Ss d 
? ‘ ner for dishes 
1 il pb apl e, 
lot that bo 
S« ! and strawberries 
1 OT for four. 
‘ ) the kept as close 
‘ re Oo! i Vihe 
] Waa’ {1 Mory Ella's and Maud 
the children grow! 
é vard fare 
\ ift the bubies’ faces, oh, so high 
ip in tl I 
heads go uJ their thoughts go 
out the } irts are large and 
And mother love not enough to make 
theit lives complet. 
No matter! John’s wed to Irene, and 
Paul to Madeline; 

They still are Bella's and Mary Ella’s 
and Maud Estella’s and mine. 
Thirty-one years ago! And now the 

proudest grandmothers in Bly, 
Are Mary Ella and Maud Estella and 
Isabella and I! 
————— 


Guest Chamber. 


MILLER. 


My Neighbor's 


IRA 


x 2 ly married couple have just 
ed i next door. Their home is a 

y little six-roo1 cottuge, and like 

ny nothe couple, their means are 

ite i, but they had the good sense to 
urchase necessities first. They decid- 

i to furnish only four rooms, kitchen, 

nit rool i two sleeping rooms; 
but ] they reached the guest 
hamber onls $20 remained of their 
} 1 y =} ‘ 1 ] 

M Brow! one of those confiding 

ttle We 1 ! to know is to love 

ne of ou le chats she told me 

out th dis: ppointment. She said, 
ou know Cousin Maggie is coming to 
tn th frill nd what shall I do? 
Harry i vowed we won't go 
to del [*w in’t enjoy unpaid 

When I her that it was quite 
possible o f sh her room complete 
With that 20-dollar bill, she exclaimed, 

Imp le “Well,” I replied, ‘“‘per- 
haps it is, but you come over to my) 

‘ e early to rrow morning and in 
he mea me Tll don my thinking cap 
nd—well, you'll see the result.” Of 
course she cam We drew our chairs 
closely togetl and with paper and 
pencil were soon deeply interested in 
the subject. 

‘The most expensive item will be the 
bed, spring nd mattress,” I said: “I 
think we will be safe in allowing $13 
for the three. Now as that $20 won't 

llow carpet, you must have a painted 

r: 60 cents will buy enough paint. 
The shades for two windows will be 80 

nts more Now if you like, I will go 

ith you to the furniture dealer's and 

e'll ax what he can do toward ex- 
pinding tt b edb) 

Ry this time Mrs Brown was fairly 

iming itl joy. On reaching the 

ore we found a pretty, substantial, 
I gh 1 iborate, white iron bed- 
d mattress and spring for 

{ nd framed mirror for $1.25. 
Then | i tt torekeeper What he 
had in out-« te furniture, and by 

leal of ru iging he bought to light 

e1 chair tands and tables, and 
took one of the tables and two 
ing chairs for $2. Mrs Brown said 


they look 
I replied, 
in them.” 


me in an undertone, “Why, 
ugly “Never mind,” 


here ar t possibilities 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


We went to the hardware dealer’s next 
and bought two quarts yellow paint, 
one pint white enamel paint and a 


wash bowl and pitcher. Then we start- 
ed homeward with h ippy hearts, my 
ighbor telling me that “‘Harry was a 





real painter and would th ink it ji ist fun 
to paint the floor evenings.’ | 

After some days had gone by, I was 
favored with a peep into the dainty 
apartment. The floor was painted a 





right vellow, th vhit bedstead with 
its white spread and shams was placed 
cornerwise ir he room, and in the op- 
posite corner Mr Brown had secured a 
triangular board rg enough to ac- 


ommodate the boy nd pitcher. TI 

shelf was covered with white oil cloth 
and tacked to the was a full cur- 
tain of dotted musli reaching to the 
floor. The table and chairs had been 
made resplendent with white enamel 
paint. The table had a white cover, 
nd above it, between the two windows, 
hung the mirro. The two chairs ,had 


pret 


1 cushions, and the 
‘arf of dot- 


V head rests al 


mantel was covered ith a sx 


ted muslin trimme with lace. 

The little home keeper had also made 
draperies for the indows out of the 
muslin, and they looked ever so pretty 
over the yellow shades. A long, narrow 
packing box had been utilized as 

uch, with a covering of light flowered 

etonne, with illows of similar 
iterial. On the floor were two pretty 
rugs. A few books, pictures and knick- 
knacks added th ishing touches to 
the daintiest of bedrooms. Mrs —— 
said, “I think even Cousin Maggie will 


pronounce it 
it didn't take 


and just thin x, 


the $20.” 


charming, 
quite 
= 


About the House. 


CELIA MURRAY. 

It is too bad to have wooden seats put 
into che once cane-seated chairs. They 
are not nearly as comfortable, and are 
liable to split, especially where they 
have to be trimmed closely to fit the 
chair; and then one never knows just 


when the nails may catch in the clothes. 
Let a regular chair mender put in a 
new cane seat, if you can’t plait one in 
yourself. 


In repainting old chairs, either black 


or white looks much better than any 
colored paint one can use. Old bath 
tubs can be nicely freshened up with 


a coat of paint, besides numerous. other 


household articles which easily sug- 
gest themselves 

The stair carpet needs to be cut a 

tle longer than the exact measure- 
ment of the stairs so as to allow it 
to be shifted 8 or 10 inches each time it 
is taken up. This makes it wear more 
evenly and prevent that worn strip 
ilong the edge of the step from coming. 


Two or three newspapers folded to the 

ght size and shape on each step both 
saves the carpet and greatly improves 
the appearance, giving very much the 


effect of padding, besides feeling soft 
and velvety to walk on. 

From brass stair rods, and indeed 
iny brass articles which have bee! 
neglected and are c discol- 


ynsequently 


d almost past 1 ition, 





so mu 





so as to prove very tedious to cleans 
i the ordinary way, oxalic acid wil 
remove the blackest stains at o 
nd after a little polishing wit! 
mois skin they look as good as 1 
with very little trouble. 

Zine bath tubs, water buckets at 
other utensils can be kept from get 
ting to look old and discolored b 


then with a 
This 


cleaning every pow and 





hot solution of salt and vinegar. 
is also good for copper cooking uten- 
One has to give extra care to 
the for without it they can really be- 
ome unsafe to prepare food in o1 vs 
count of the poisons that collect with 
corrosion. If they or the zinc vessels 
be very dirty, of course a scouring with 
soap and ashes at first is a good plan. 

Tin teakettles may be nicely cleaned 
with kerosene, but must of co 
very carefully wasteil so that no trace 
of the oil will be left. 

New baking tins if given a gocd rub- 
bing with fresh Ie:d and then thor- 
oughly heated in the oven, will be pro- 
tected against ru Indeed, lard or 
erease is better for cleaning them 
ter they have been used than soup and 
water. And cak or bread dough is 
not so like ly to stick. Whiting or soda 
rubbed on with a mp rag will remove 


burnt stains fro irthenware pud 
ding dishes. 

It’s a good plan to take care of gilt 
picture frames yourself, they are so 
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they would be 
The 


made. 


Soap. 
to be told; 








The Expert Cleaner. 


There are a score of things about the house that 
you will not undertake to clean. 
ruined by soap and you intend 
to send them to an expert cleaner, a 
comes down from a time before pure soap was 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap are 
constantly asked if they know how beautifully 
this or that material can be cleaned with Ivory 
The uses of Ivory Soap are too numerous 
with it anything may be cleaned that 


will stand the application of water. 
your own expert cleaner. 
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You fear that 





an idea that 


You can be 

















easily injured with vinegar or acid 
preparations. For their ordinary du t- 
ing, use a clean, soft dust cloth. When 
extra cleaning seems absolutely nec.s- 
sary, apply rain water with a few drops | 
of ammonia. By the way, soft water 
is ever so much better for any domes- 

purpose, as everybody knows, be- 

iuse it is more dissolving. 
< 


A Pretty Dressing Sack in the ki- 


mono style is made of a square of 
goods a yard or more each side, with 
a hole cut in the center to fit the neck, 
and then slit open to one corner, which 
brings a point in the back and one over 
each arm, It is hemmed all around 
and then sleeves are made out of the 


e together a short 

making a loose, 
for the hot 
Nelson, 


two points by cate hit 
way under 
comfortable 
summer day 


each arn 
shaw! 
weal 


sack 
[Tracy 


Monograms on almost anything that 


can be embroidered or worked have 
been and are still a popular fad. The 
prettiest of the new monogram desig ns, 
used especially on parasols, veil ends 
and ties, are outlined with lace braid. 
Irish picot is pretty, or any other fancy 
edged braid may be used if liked, and 
then surrounded with French knots, 
singly or in clusters.—[Tracy Nelson. 
A third of an crange adds much to 


the daintiness of nice 


[Minette Freeman. 


apple pie.— 





PATENTS vepage references’ 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 





$8 Paid 


Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washi 
fluid. Send6c. stamp. A.W. SCOTT, « ohoes,NL 








PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™& M& % %& 








The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
added, including such authors as Thomas 
Shaw, W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. S, Fuller, L. H. Bailey, 


Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
cox, E, E. Rexford, C. L. Alien and Edw ard 
Eggleston, 

it contains a detailed description of the? 
most recent and popular books covering every 


phase of agricultural and outdoor life, pre- 
senting an unusual variety of available liter-) 
ature, the study of which will enable the 


cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This catalog 
is as essential to the progressive farmer's 
jibrary as any other work of reference 
will be sent to all applying for it. 

4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


reader to successfully 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, iM. 























E ARE CONSTANTLY BUYING COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE AT 
rere 


‘SHERIFFS’ AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IG BARGAINS IN FARM SUPPLIES 





RECEIVERS’ SALES 








PREPARED ROOFING FELIS. 


We cun save rou money.on your 
Wants in ths ling. We offer you 
Tarred 


Lh = ROOFING. 


Strictly new, perfect, Sem!-Hardened 
Steel sheets two feet wido. «1x feet long. 
‘The hest Row Sng. Gidiug or tellin low pr ce. 


oes, 


Farm Forges; from $6.35 up 


We bought several carloads of new Portahio 
Forge ate , we bese awd for 
ey oe nails, 


PIPE Good second-hand Wrought Iron 
® Steam, Gus or Water Pipe. fo 














Prices to other polntson application, 
4 equace Menns 100 equary te 


2-HORSEPOWE 


GASOLINE ENGINE, $70] 


We bave in tock 150 2- Horsc- 





the market, complete as above. 
per roll ....... 


STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS. 


Absolutely indestructible. A_per- 
Manent Fence Post suitabio for flelda, 
farms, pastures, etc. Made of » one 
piece hollow tube. Costs no more than 
the ordinary cedar post. Write for 
descriptive circular, 





type, guaranteed enyines. a 
price with pumping jack, $78 
Winous pumping jack, 7O 
80 Machinery. such as SAW 
Mites. ENGINES, BOILERS, 
PUMPS, etc. Write for our list. 


ect phooe in every 


tihebely adeee teu b, 
v 
r prices, s 


LOMG DISTANCE, _ 
TELEPHONE, $5.00. 


Rebuilt, guaranteed condition, 
omplete with butteries and s ~~ 
way. 

wice as much, ordinarily. Wo 
bave other kinds of phones, and 
are kure We Cin RAVO you money 
or your waats in this live. 


sour ~ West: nts nalle free an 

Se ee ee aan” canoe eee square feet to the roll, complete Dinck suits tools of ull hinds. sizes from ove-half to tweive inches diameter. 
at Corruge ed or '¥" ert 1 with caps, pails and cement, per Koo uk Dnt it is complete with threads and counlines. 

ered free of allcharres to ail pointa in U, FOI. ... 0s seen ee seee eens ees 38 HARDWARE. Bree "st Sa0. 1:3 B1 inch, per foot 3 5-2 conte 

S rast of Mi sisippl River rorth of | Three-pis complete, per roll, 1.38 dca. Doabie 8 Bere Anes at ‘aasie oe eee 

Onio River 0¢ $2.25 PER SQUARE. Vulcanite, the hivhest grade ou Diets Lantorme few G2 ceveeeee cess cesses - = 


we handle ali ainds of weil casing, 
Write as your wants in the pipe linc. 


water, Write 





mber, Sash, Doors, Piamb= 

ia ing Matertal, Builders’ Hardware, 
Nails and in fact everything in the 
Buliding line. We purchu<ed all 
wan, the famous Expositions of modern 
davs. We can save } 
vour wants in this line. 
poe until you send for our esti- 









BELTS. 


We purcbased at Sheriffs’ sale a carload of new, 
red canvas stitched, endless Belts. 
They are six inches wire, four-plr. 
We offer them to you as follows: 
150 feet, per belt.......... 320. 
190 feet. et; Por. DEINE. 0025-005 

ave some codleas Babber Belts. 


GARDEN HOSE. 


We will sell you fiftr feet. three 
fourth inch new Rubber Garden 
Hose, ceaepenaney with couplinus ond 
Dozzle. -, 82.26 

Wwe have better grades also; let 
us know your wants. 


WIRE. 


Painted, pe@100 












guages 12, 13 and 14, per 100 Ibs... 
We have cher kinds of wire. 








New two and four 
point Galvanized 


rbed ire. 
Per 100 Ibs. 








Woe bought at Receiver's Sale from @ lesding 
paint house, a very large quantity of Cold 
W Water Paints and Ready Mixed Paints. Equal 
in grade to any en the market. Here isa 


oases th Galventzed _— ‘shorts, Patnt Bargeim. Before placing sour order, write 


us for our special prices, You can surely 
moneys, witout sncrificing quality. 





BUILDING MATERIAL | 








PAI NTS READY MIXED PAINTS 















e puronased and dismantied The World's Fair—The Pan-American Exposition—The Transe- 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th 





A I, A TST 
Sond for Free Catalogue No. 25 on all kinde of Merchandise, Machinery and os teeoame 
eal 


ion-Tho Ferrie CAG Eto. 









treets 




















could first eat. 


nicely. 
hogs and pigs. 


er saps ost 
PPPLLLGLLS : IGLOS 


sy We own “International Stock ‘Foe “Farm,” whichie located 12 “miles ‘from Minneapolis rey ‘contains 650 pre 


PARES 


medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. 
appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten. 
ovor the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. 
Absolutely Harmless oven if taken into the Human system. 


is sold on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” by y Thousand Dealers throughout the World. 
3 >It will ‘mabe your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly end 


KOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOO 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Eav CLAIRE, WIS. . 
Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00 to 
me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. @ 


It describes common Diseases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, Hi 


make these Engravings 
It contains Life Engravings of many very noted Animals, and also testimonials. 


Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. 
This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference 


We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book {is not as described. 
LOLOL Ll el lL _ . 
We Employ Over $00 People and have 1st.—Name This Paper. 
Hundreds of Th of Testi i 
Refer to Any Bank !n Minneapolis. 





We feed | “International Stoek Food” 
52 Wortp Cudmpronw Stattions, Daw Parca 1:59 2/, and Diarctum 2:05X ; to our Youno Stations, Broop Mazgs, Corrs, Wore Horszs, Cattiz and Hoes. 
FOOD” e#-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@§ Is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barke and Won the Highest Medal at Paris Expesition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, 
it is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the 
We positively guarantee thatits use will make you extra money 
“‘Imternational Stock Food”’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar Is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your ¢ 
food, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. “Imternational Stock Food’’ contains 
‘ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stoek if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. ‘‘Intermational Stock 
is Sndegsed wby Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. “International 

Sz-Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. % 
as the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. 
?Imitations. No Chemist can separate all the Diferent powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that weuse. Any One ae to do so Must be an Ignoramus or ® Falsifier. 

SOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOOOOOOIOOOOOO aw 


mY SOW RAISED 15 Fine PIGS 


Newman, Iil., Ay April 3, 1903. 


International Stock Food Co. 

DrEaR Srrs:—I have been a feeder of “International Stock 
Food” for over 3 years. I have a sow, perfectly white, 3 years 
of age, weighs 375 or 400 lbs. 
and has been fed “International Stock Food” from the time she 
She was bred to a Poland-China boar and 
two days ago she had 15 nice, plump pigs. Ten of them are 
white and five black. The pigs are in good flesh and doing 
“International Stock Food” is a great preparation for 
Yours truly, 
er We Have Thenssads of Similar Testimonials and wit Fey Yea $1000 Cut te Prove That They Are Not G 


DRI DD IDOI AL MADD 


She is very lengthy in build 


JOHN OLIVER EAGLER. 
and 4.-@a 


on 





Sry Ww a 


every day to all o 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK 


It is 
Salt is a stomach tonic and worm 


ure vegetable medicinal 
Food’”’ 


Beware of the many Cheap an4 Inferior 2 





; WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 
INTERNATIONAL Stock Foop Co., 

Dear Sirs:—Your * ‘International Stock Book” duly received, 
and it is the best thing of its class that I have ever seen. 
@ volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 


Opessa, Mo. 
There is 


Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETO. 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture ¢# Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6% by 9% inches. 
story an 


It cost as $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers 


and ey eg of the Different Breede of Horses, Cattle, 
The Edito 
@z- It Contains a Finely Ulustrated Veterinary Department That Will Seve Ye You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL If TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, *&@Postage Prepaid. 
Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
2da.—How Mach 8Stook Have You? 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOCD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


is Paper Will Tell You That You Ought To Have 


Largest Stock Food Factory in > World. 
Capital Paid in, $1,000,0 
600,000 Feet of Space in Our New , 





“NBENAQUE” “sa 









sipaps 
INA 

CLASS 
BY 

ITSELF 


for wood 
sawing, 
threshing 
and general 
shop work. 
Betorebuy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog 
C = 


5 eaagee “Machine 
Westminster Station, vt 





HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 


two, or three horses, for running Wood Sawa, 
Threshing Mac hines, Ensilage Cutters, ete. 
All who areinterested in Horse Powers, 

ood Saws, or 


‘hreshing Ma- 
chines and En- 
silage Cut- 
ters are in- 
vited to 
write for 
fifty-page 
pamphlet, 
$ = It's free. 

A. Ws QRAY'S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
». 0. Box 8 Middletown Springs, Vt. 


















= Millions for Farmers “ U.S. Dep’t of Agriculture 


EXAS CUBAN LEAF : 


OBACCO ~~~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC | 
RACTS Soils and Climate i a oa Abajo District 


for Full Information to T. J, ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Houston, Tex 





Filler and Wrapper 
ean be grown In East 
Texas on line of the 


Exhaustive tests prove 
that the finest grade 
° 








Write 

is the eqrliest, easiest worked and most pro- 
ductiveland, By using tile you get rid of the 
surplus water and adpit ¢ the air to the soil— 
both necessary to best results in agriculture. My ACR sous, LTURAL 
DRAIN TILE meets every requirement. Make also Sew r Pipe, , Red 
and Fire Brick, Cusmney Tops. hy pepsi Side Walk Tile, ote, rite <a 

what you want and prices. J JAC RSON, , 70 Third Ave, Albany,N.Y 











a EVERYWHERE, 
_ Fay WARRANTED. 


20 4285-4 


= STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, eny kind and any amount 
tion of 





“mt ty 


er acre for grass seed sowing and even distri 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


i 
SPANGLER {"-"o"" Drill (@ 


Positive foree feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 
| 









any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 

wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 

draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free oe 
SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 504 Q@ TREET, YORK, PA, 







} 
So Says Secretary Wilson 


| Operate them easily. 


WEL 


Strong, simple and durable. 
Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRILLING 
Machines | 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
| shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. 
|; on wheels or on sills. 


Mounted 
With engines or horse powers. 
Any mechanic can 








lars and FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 82Y 
CARROLLIRON WKS. CHICAGO 


New. Plain Galvanized. about 
150 ft. long and up. 100 lb 160 lb 
coils, No. 8to 16. Write for particu- 











SAFETY BLOWE 


Only One Belt Required. 





1903 
catalogue. 
Tells all about our 
goods. Free. Wealsomake . 
com plete line of drag and circle saw 
machines, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 


































WORK ONE HORSE s2i33.2i2" 
and save the 


others for other farm work. 


PP V0 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


Bales made to weich 75 t Catalog No. 441 will dem 
onstrate to y« ehnsdhe Me ess than pedbes Al eri 
and does more work. D ing points, Balt Me 

nati. Address SIKES MFG. co., Helena, ‘Gaoenia. 


























er. Made of wrought steel, © 





ousaday. Sold on 5 da st ‘Catalogue 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincey, Il, 























is the sure result of the use of our 


Webster 


“Handy Man’ 


Gasoline Engine, 


Walking beam pump 
jackattached. Fitsany 
pump and suited to 
either deep or shallow 
wells. Best thing ever 
made for the purpose. 
11-2 Full Horse Power. Pulley for belting to 
light machinery—grinding, separating cream, 
churning, spraying, irrigating, etc. Simple, 
safe, efficient. Fully guaranteed. 

Catalog of Vertical and Horizontal Engines ofall kinds. FREE. 


WEPSTER MFG. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, Ills, 














FARMERS 


Why suffer the rigors of the severe Northern 
winters when you can locate in Northeastern 
Arkansas, enioy the delightful climate, grow siz 
crops of alfalfa yearly, and any grain, as well as 
cotton, and get rich in ‘spite of yourself? We own 
and offer tracts to suit, near railroad, ample 
water, most fertile soll, every inducement. 


Book of Photographs, Facts & Maps 
will show you the promised land for es and 
your sons. Send for ittoday. Addres 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER 
Dept.a, Blytheville, <n 




















FOR INFORMATION AS 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North amd South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 


Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 


Georgia 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 


on Editorial Page. 






































































